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PREFACE. 



Young people invariably listen with eager 
delight to stories of Oods and Goddesses, 
Heroes or Nymphs. The difficulty of putting 
into their hands any book of Mythological 
Tales suited for their perusal, has led to 
the production of the following little work. 
The conviction that no one can take an 
average station in society without some 
knowledge of the classics, has been a 
further inducement to the attempt. " Elle 
ne sait pas la mythologie," was the objec- 
tion of a French gentleman to his friend's 
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choice of a wife. We trust our fair readers 
will be spared so grave an accusation, 
and find the accompanying volume botli 
agreeable and instructive. 

Leicester, November^ 1853. 
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In the fruitful vale of Henna, in the Isle 
of Sicily, was a lake surrounded by trees, 
which, like an awning, sheltered it from the 
heat with their foliage. Swans of snowy 
plumage loved the pleasant shade, and 
flowers, brighter than the Tyrian dye, 
bloomed on every side. Proserpine and 
her ocean maids w^re wandering with bare 
feet, and culling violets and roses from the 
verdant mead. Some plucked the beau^ 
tiful hyacinth, and others chose the ama- 
ranth. Proserpine gathered only the croi- 
cuses and delicate white lilies. Striving to 
outdo her companions, she rambled to a 
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distance, and heaped high with flowers her 
osier-woTen basket In her earnestness 
she minded not the toil, and stooped to 
reach yet more ; when a strange somid 
alarmed her — the wide earth opened at her 
feet, and Pluto, the many-titled King of 
Shades, sprang upward through the abyss ! 
The frightened maiden shrieked aloud, and 
called her sire, the mighty Jove, and her 
mother, the venerable Geres, to her aid; 
but Pluto, unrelenting, seized her, and 
drew her into his golden car. Cyane, a £Eb- 
vourite attendant of the goddess, attempted 
to oppose his progress, and stood before his 
chariot with extended arms; when Pluto, in- 
censed at the delay, struck the ground with 
his sceptre. Again it yawned asunder, and 
a way was opened for his impatient steeds 
into the realms of Tartarus. The lilies 
and the crocuses were rudely scattered from 
the hand of Proserpine, and, for a mo- 
ment, she forgot her fears in sorrow for 
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their loss. Long as she beheld the earth, 
and the bright heavens, and the tide's fiill 
flowing, so long she thought to see her mo- 
ther or the kindred gods, and, though griev- 
ing still, was soothed with hope. The tops 
of mountains rang, and the depths of ocean 
thrilled with her immortal voice. Hecate, 
within her grotto, heard her cries, and 
Phoebus, who, apart from all the deities 
vdthin his fane, received the smoking in- 
cense and the prayers of mortals. The 
venerable Ceres heard it too, and anguish 
seized upon her heart. She rent the fillet 
from her sweeping locks, and o'er her 
shoulders threw a sable robe ; then tra- 
versed sea and land, but could obtain 
no tidings of her child. Nine days she 
wandered through the earth, with torches 
lighted from the flames of Etna in her 
hand, and, mourner as she was, refused 
to bathe in the clear fountain, or to taste 
the fragrant nectar, and ambrosial food. 
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But when the tenth morning came, Hecate 
crossed her path, and questioned thus 
the season-bringing goddess : — ^^ Who of 
celestial gods, or men, has borne away 
thy daughter, for I heard a voice but knew 
not whose it was ?" 

Then Ceres answered not a word, but, 
rushing forth, drew near the Sun, whose 
glance surveys both gods and men, and, 
standing before his steeds, thus addressed 
him : — " O Sun, who lookest through the 
ether, and beholdest with thy rays the earth 
and sea, tell me what god has snatched away 
my child, and whither has he fled ? " 

The shining deity replied, " O queenly 
Ceres! I revere thy griefs. I have be- 
held thy daughter borne reluctantly to 
Pluto's dwelling, given him by imperial 
Jove to be his bride.'' Thus having said, 
he cheered his noble steeds, and they, 
like birds upon the wing, sprang for- 
ward with the car. But on the mind of 
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Ceres fell a hea^y cloud of sorrow. Her seat 
was Tacant in the heavenly council. She 
withdrew from high Olympus, and, taking 
her way to human cities, sought in her 
despair the abode of mortals. None seeing 
her could recognise the goddess, as, like an 
aged matron, she drew near the house of 
Geleus, ruler of Eleusis. Sad at heart, she 
sat beside the way, near to a well from 
whence the citizens drew water, and over 
which an olive sapling grew. Four lovely 
maidens, Celeus's daughters, came to fill 
their brazen ewers at the spring, and see- 
ing her, thus greeted her with courteous 
words-**-" Whence comest thou, O aged 
dame, and wherefore dost thou shun the 
friendly homes of those, who with kind 
speech would welcome thee ?'* 

To this the goddess answered, in feigned 
language — ^^ Hail, gentle strangers ! It be- 
comes me to meet your questions with the 
words of truth. A band of pirates carried 
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me from Crete, my native isle, and forced 
me o'er the sea. They stayed their vessel 
at a neighbouring port, and spread the feast 
on shore. But my soul desired no dainly 
fare. I left them thus carousing, and, with 
stealthy steps, escaped my haughty lords. 
I wandered hither, knowing not the name 
of this strange country, or who may dwell 
within it. Pity me, dear children ! till I reach 
some friendly rooi^ where, by the labour of 
my hands, or tending some sweet infant, I 
may earn a shelter.^' 

The maidens listened with compassion, 
and Callidioe, the eldest, made reply: — 
^^ O nurse, the dispensations of the gods 
are grievous, yet weak mortals must submit 
to their deorees. Returning to our man- 
sion, we will relate thy griefs to the 
queen. She has an infant son : per- 
ohanoe to rear and nurture him, till he 
attain the measure of his youth, may be 
thy lot.** Filling their pitchers from the 
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springy the maidens hastened home, and 
told the strange story to their mother. She 
sent them forth at once to lead the af- 
flicted matron to the palace, and give her 
kindly welcome. Like to the deer, that 
gambol through the meadows in the time of 
spring, so sped the maidens on their joyous 
.errand, folding their graceful robes around 
them, and their tresses, golden as the crocus' 
floweret, sporting in the wind. They foupd 
the goddess seated by the well, and gently 
led her to the dwelling of their sire. Sor- 
rowing for her child she followed them, and 
her dark mantle trailed with hollow rustling 
around her slender feet. As she crossed 
the threshold of the palace, her form dilated, 
and a radiance lighted up the spacious room. 
Metanira, the queen, arose, her infant in 
her arms ; and, filled with awe and wonder, 
she bade her guest be seated on the shining 
couch. But the season-bringing goddess 
closer drew the veil, and, with downcast 
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eyes, remained in silence, grieving for her 
absent daughter. The fair lambe chided 
her, and placed a stool, spread over with a 
silver-veoven fleece.' Metanira, filling a cup 
to the brim with luscious wine, presented 
it, but she refused, and bade them mix the 
meal and water, and the pounded herb,"*^ and 
give it her to drink. Then she took the babe 
in her arms, and laid him on her breast; 
and the mother's heart was glad. 

Beneath her fostering care, the infant De- 
mophoon throve in beauty and in stature as 
though he were a god, for Ceres breathed 
upon him, and bathed his limbs in oil am- 
brosial. Unperceived, at night, she hid her 
charge within the circling fire, and would 
have made him free from age or death, 
but that his mother lay upon the watch, 
and, stealing a glance, was frightened 
for her son and shrieked aloud. Ceres 
indignant, snatched the infant from the 

* FemiT-ioyal. A aimilar potion was used in the Elensi- 
nian rites. 
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flames, and, placing him upon the ground, 
reproved her fears, "Alas! I would have 
made thy child superior to decay, and 
crowned him with unfading glory ! But 
though he caniiot now escape the fate of 
mortals, yet because he nestled in my arms, 
and slept upon my knees, imperishable 
honour shall be his. I am the venerable 
Ceres, rich in gifiis to gods and men. 
Come, therefore, let thy people build me up 
a temple on the cliff that overhangs yon 
crystal fountain, and with dues of sacrifice 
appease my mind." As the goddess spoke, 
she changed her mien, and itround her 
beauty breathed. Fragrance was scattered 
from her celestial robes, and a light shone 
far and wide from her immortal body. Her 
yellow locks streamed o'er her shoulders, 
and a splendour, as of lightning, filled the 
dwelling. She passed the threshold thus ; 
and the queen, astonished, sank upon her 
knees, and long remained in silent wonder. 
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forgetful even of her babe. His sisters in 
their chamber heard his plaintive cry^ and, 
leaping up, one raised him from the ground, 
and placed him in her bosom. lambe kin- 
dled the extinguished fire, and another 
hastened to arouse her mother, as faint she 
lay upon her perfumed couch. They lovingly 
embraced the child, and bathed his panting 
limbs, but still he wept for his celestial 
nurse. Throughout the night with suppli- 
cation they appeased the goddess, and when 
the dawn appeared, the king, assembling his 
skilful workmen, bade them rear upon the 
height a temple to the heavenly Ceres, and an 
altar, as she herself had enjoined. Straight 
they obeyed, and ere long her temple rose 
in matchless beauty on the jutting hill. 

There, grieving for her daughter, the 
venerable Ceres sat apart from all the 
gods. 

She made the changing seasons harsh to 
man, and, deep in the soil, she hid the pre 
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eious seed. In vain the glorious sun poured 
down his fostering beams, or the patient 
husbandman, with toiling steers, broke up 
the fallow ground. The earth was gladdened 
by no harvest, for no vernal showers could 
draw it forth. Oppressed by grievous famine, 
the race of man had well nigh perished, and 
cries of anguish and despair rose up to 
heaven. 

Jove, fearing then, lest fruit and victims 
should be wanting on his altars, sent Iris on 
her golden pinions to Eleusis, to invite with 
gifts the dark-robed goddess to his presence. 
But she refused his proffered honours, and 
declared that she would never climb the 
Olympian heights, or release the precious 
seed from the earth, until her daughter was 
restored to her embrace. 

Deep-thundering Jove then bade his 
herald, with his rod of peace, descend to 
Erebus, and beguile, with gentle words, 
stem Pluto of his bride, that so he might 
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lead back the lovely Proserpine, and cause 
her rejoicing mother to lay aside her wrath. 

Mercury obeyed, and in his halls beneath 
the earth he found the gloomy king, reclining 
by his bride upon a couch, she yearning for 
her mother with intolerable grief. The 
winged messenger drew near, and hailed 
him ruler of the dead, and thus accosted 
him : " The sire of gods commands me to 
bring back from Erebus the noble Proser- 
pine, that Ceres, beholding her again, may 
lay aside her anger. She purposes to destroy 
the race of man, hiding the seed beneath the 
ground, and making less the tribute of the 
gods.** 

Feigning consent, the king relaxed his 
brow in smiles ; but to his bride he gave a 
sweet pomegranate seed, for he knew well 
that if aught passed her lips during her 
sojourn in the realms below, she could not 
dwell for ever with her mother, but would 
be compelled to return to him. 
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Proserpine sprang forth vrith glee, and 
climbed the golden car, and Mercury, by her 
side, drove on the steeds from out the gloomy 
palace. Nor sea, nor grassy vale, nor 
mountain height, restrained the rushing 
tramp of those immortal coursers. O'er all 
they passed, nor stayed their course, till, by 
her temple, they beheld the crowned Ceres ; 
and as a nymph of Bacchus, darting forward, 
cleaves the shadowy wood, so sprang the 
goddess to embrace her daughter. 

" Tell me, my child, if Pluto has beguiled 
thee to taste aught of food within his dark 
dominions, and thus impelled thee to re- 
turn?" Proserpine related then the cruel 
stratagem of Pluto, and how he had per- 
suaded her, against her will, to eat the ripe 
pomegranate seed. Her words renewed the 
anguish of the goddess. She desired no 
more to dwell in high Olympus, and be- 
sought of Jove, that she might henceforth 
abide vrith her daughter in the shades of 
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Tartarus. Jove listened to her sad en- 
treaties, and in compassion sent a messenger 
to win her to his presence, offering her all 
honours, whatsoever she might choose. To 
Proserpine he granted that each returning 
spring, she should come forth from Erebus, 
and be restored to her fond mother, and the 
immortal gods. The fruitful season ended, 
she must again depart to Pluto's mansion, 
and with him rule the mighty empire of the 
dead. Geres obeyed the mandate of impe- 
rial Jove, and, with a garland of ripe wheat, 
adorned her sweeping locks. Her smile like 
sunshine fell upon the earth. Once more 
the harvest waved in rich abundance, and 
Autumn bound his sheaves of golden com ! 
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Ceyx, the King of Trachis, was about to 
set forth on a long and perilous voyage, and 
his noble bark lay in readiness within the 
harbour. 

Gentle breezes played amid the spreading 
sails, yet the queen, Alcyone, was filled with 
apprehension, and sought to turn her hus- 
band from his purpose : " Can'st thou endure 
so long an absence, and be regardless of 
my fears ? The aspect of the stormy sea 
affrights me, for I have seen upon the shore 
the wrecks of broken vessels, and have read 
on empty tombs the names of those who lie 

c 2 
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buried in the deep. In times of tempest the 
ungovemed winds are resistless ; for once let 
loose they take possession of the deep, and in 
their rage insult the clouds of heaven. Suf- 
fer me at least to be the companion of thy 
journey, that together we mp,y tempt the 
treacherous waves, and together become 
their prey." The entreaties of Alcyone failed 
to influence her husband ; he answered her 
with tenderness, but refused either to aban- 
don his enterprise or to permit her to share 
the danger. He consoled her with a pro- 
mise to return before two moons had waned, 
and, taking a fond farewell, bade the rowers 
boldly launch into the deep. 

Alcyone stood mourning his departuie, 
and waving her hand until his form could 
no longer be discerned. With eager gaze 
she followed the retreating sails, and, when 
at length they disappeared, she sought her 
palace, and abandoned herself to solitude 
and grief. 
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Borne along by an anspicious gale, the 
king pursued his course, and soon no speck 
of land was visible; but as eyening ap- 
proached, the sea grew white with foam, 
and the swelling waves, like heralds, an^ 
nounced a coming storm. The mariners 
hastened to draw in the oars, and to secure 
the sails, but the increasing tempest over- 
powered their skill. The captain, himself 
alarmed, knew no longer what to order or 
forbid, and his voice was lost amid the 
roaring elements. The sea appeared to 
touch the heavens, and with its foam to 
dash against the clouds. These dissolved 
in showers, and the briny ocean mingled 
with the waters of the sky. A giant wave 
attacked the ship, and, like a conqueror, 
looked down upon its prey. Forked light- 
ning struck the mast, the helm was broken 
by the shock, and the crew, surrounded by 
so many forms of death, raised an univer- 
sal cry of terror ! Some wept in anguish 
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and dei^pair, and others, raising their hands 
to heaven, implored the pity of the gods. 
Each called to mind some friend, or brother, 
or some tender infant he had left behind. 
Ceyx thought only of his beloved Alcyone. 
Gladly would he have looked towards his 
native land, and turned his last glance upon 
his home, but he knew not in the darkness 
whither to direct his sight. Murmuring 
" Alcyone," he struggled with the waves, 
and prayed them to waft him to her pre- 
sence, that at least her pious hands might 
raise his tomb. 

In the temple of the goddess Juno, Alcy- 
one offered for her absent husband costly 
frankincense and continual prayers. Flat- 
tering her heart with a delusive joy, she 
wove for him a splendid robe, and provided 
for herself beautiftd garments, to welcome 
his return. But Juno grew weary of her 
vain entreaties on behalf of one whom the 
waters had engulphed. So she bade Iris, 
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her messenger, journey to the court of Sleep, 
and command the gentle gad to prepare a 
dream, in figure resembling him who late 
had perished in the storm, that the phan- 
tom might make known to Alcyone, in a 
vision, her husband's fate. 

Within the recesses of a cave Sleep 
made his peaceful dwelling. Into it the 
sun might never pour his rising or his set- 
ting beams. Perpetual twilight reigned, 
and lazy vapours from the ground exhaled. 
No wakeful bird called forth the blushing 
mom, or waving boughs, or cheerful sound 
of human voices broke the unvarying silence. 
But from the rock trickled the dull waters 
of forgetful Lethe, and before the doors 
bloomed noxious poppies, and herbs, from 
which all balmy influences are distilled. 
The god lay sunk in deep repose, and 
around him hovered vain and mocking 
dreams, numerous as the leaves of summer, 
or the ears q| com in harvest. I'he many- 
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coloured robe of Iris brought a glare of 
light into the bave, and brashed away the 
Tisions. The god, disturbed, with difficulty 
raised his heary eyelids, and, leaning on his 
elbow, inquired for what intent she came. 
Iris quickly told her mission and departed, 
for she could no longer breathe the drowsy 
air. Then Sleep, uneasy till he slept again, 
chose Morpheus, of all his train, to obey 
the will of Juno, and shrank back within 
his couch. Morpheus through the darkness 
flew, on noiseless wings, and appeared to 
Alcyone in the likeness of her husband. 
Pftle, and with dripping hair, as one raised 
from a watery grave, he stood beside her bed, 
and, in feigned accents, thus addressed her : 
" No longer be deceiTed with hopes of my 
return; arise, and weep for my unhappy 
hte : the ship was dashed by raging winds, 
and, calling on thy name, I perished in the 
waves r* Alcyone, believing Ae phantom to 
be real, stretched out her hands to grasp 
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her husband, and implored him to remain. 
By her own voice she was aroused, and, 
starting from the couch, she called her 
maidens, and with lights they sought her 
absent lord. Their search was fruitless, 
and Alcyone, in anguish, beat upon her 
breast, and tore the golden fillet from her 
hair. 

When momiqg dawned, she hastened to 
the shore, the scene of her husband's de- 
parture, and calling to remembrance every 
incident of the sad event, looked forth with 
eagerness upon the restless ocean. 

A lifeless form was floating on the distant 
wave, and Alcyone renewed her tears. The 
flowing tide now brought the body nearer, 
and it soon drifted to the shore. The 
more she looked, the more her fears in- 
creased, and in the shipwrecked mariner 
she recognised the features of her husband. 
At this dreadful sight she rent the air with 
shrieks, and, calling upon death, madly 
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plunged into the cruel sea. The gods were 
moved to sympathy, and transformed Alcy- 
one into a graceful bird that lighdy skimmed 
the surface of the waves. She uttered still 
her cries of grief, and hovering round the 
body of her husband, strove to imprint upon 
his pallid lips a kiss of fond affection. Be- 
viving at her touch, he too, arose on airy 
wings, and their fate the same, their love 
remained unbroken. 

Seven calm days in winter time, th§ 
halcyon broods upon her floating nest, and 
the passage of the deep is safe, for then the 
winds are hushed, and the storms are laid 
to rest. 
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CHAPTER I. 

There was once, in a certain city, a king 
and queen, who had three daughters. Of 
these Psyche, the youngest, was so beauti- 
ful as to be called the loveliest of mortals. 
Her father's subjects, believing the earth 
had produced another Venus, raised altars 
to her, strewed them with flowery garlands, 
and prayed to her as if she had been a god- 
dess. Psyche was too good and gentle to 
feel elated by all this homage, but it caused 
the jhearts of her sisters to be filled with 
envy and jealousy. They were only con- 
soled by the thought, that Psyche raised so 
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high above her fellows, could never find one 
bold enough to ask her hand ; " while we," 
said they, " may share the throne of princes, 
and rule over mighty empires." 

Moreover, Venus, the goddess of beautj-^, 
herself became jealous of poor Psyche. 
Offended that her altars were neglected for 
those of a presumptuous girl, she retired in 
anger to her favourite isle, there, in some 
deep recess, to brood alike over her wrongs 
and her revenge. 

She called her son Cupid, and the winged 
boy came flying at the sound of his mother's 
voice. What was his surprise to find her 
bathed in tears, and raging with indignation. 
With many passionate lamentations, she re- 
lated to him the whole story of her griefs ; 
how Psyche was honoured, while Venus was 
forgotten. " You alone, my son," said she, 
" can punish this presumptuous beauty ; let 
her taste the bitter waters of sorrow, and 
make her know that it is no vain thing to 
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rouse the anger of the immortals." Cupid 
sought to soothe his mother by his caresses, 
and readily promised to execute all her 
wishes. In obedience to her commands, he 
fluttered away to a luxuriant little island in 
the midst of the broad ocean, fiill of plea- 
sant trees, and flowers of the rarest and 
most delicious fragrance, where two foun- 
tains gushed from the verdant soil, and, 
flowing side by side, meandered through 
the groves and meadows. One was a clear 
and sparkling streaija— so clear indeed that 
you could see every stone at the bottom of 
its pearly bed, and all along its margin 
clustered myriads of flowers, that almost 
bathed themselves in its sweet waters. But 
the other was dark and deadly in its nature ; 
its gaping banks receded as though afraid 
to touch the poisoned stream, and whoever 
tasted of its waters was never happy again. 
From these fountains, Cupid speedily filled 
two little amber vases, one with the clear 
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drops of joy, the other with the waters of 
sorrow, and then, spreading his wings, flew 
away to the palace of Psyche. 

The maiden was asleep upon her couch, 
her rosy mouth half open, and smiling in her 
dreams. Cupid was too angry to hesitate 
, even at the dight of such transcendant beauty. 
Lightly, as falls a noxious dew upon a ten- 
der flower, he poured upon her lips the fatal 
drops of grief, and was preparing to wound 
her with his arrow, when Psyche awoke. 
The mischievous god was then rendered 
powerless by her extreme loveliness, and 
the sofii expression of her beaming eyes. 
Filled with remorse, he hastily shed upon 
her golden ringlets the balmy drops of joy, 
and then vanished irom her sight. 

Now it happened one day that the king, 
the father of Psyche, fearing in his own 
mind that the wrath of the gods might fol- 
low all the adoration offered to his daughter, 
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sent to the oracle of Apollo to inquire what 
course he should pursue. The reply of the 
god filled him with anguish. He was di- 
rected to place Psyche upon a barren rock 
on the top of a mountain, and there aban- 
don her to some unknown and hideous fate. 
Many days were passed by the poor king and 
queen in weeping, but they dare not refiise 
to obey the cruel oracle. Preparations were 
therefore made for Psyche's departure, and 
on the day appointed, she was conducted 
to the destined rock, with a splendid but 
mournful procession of friends, who rent the 
air with their cries and lamentations. When 
the wretched parents had taken a last adieu 
of their beloved child, they ordered the 
gates of their palace to be shut, and gave 
themselves up to despair. 

In the meantime. Psyche stood trembling 
on the summit of the moimtain. The train 
of mourners had gradually disappeared ; the 
fluttering garments of the most lingering had 
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faded in the distance, and the little maiden, 
overcome by grief and terror, burst into 
tears. Then the mild gales of the genily- 
blowing Zephyr gradually raised her in the 
air, and bearing her through the valley at 
the foot of the mountain, left her in a sweet 
sleep upon the flowery tur£ 

When Psyche arose from this sleep, all 
her fears had subsided. She looked around, 
and saw, near a grove of lofty trees, a cool 
fountain gently falling, and within the grove 
a palace so gorgeous, that you might know 
at once it was the residence of a god. Its 
ivory ceilings were supported by golden pil- 
lars, and its walls, curiously carved of silver, 
were everywhere strengthened with bars of 
gold. It contained, besides, immense riches, 
and it was particularly wonderful, that all 
this wealth was not secured by any guards, 
or even by any doors. While the astonished 
Psyche was admiring everything around 
her, a voice of angelic sweetness sounded in 
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her ear, and invited her to repair to the bath, 
or to repose her wearied limbs upon a couch. 
" Lovely Psyche," said this invisible being, 
"all these treasures are yours; and v^e, 
whose voices you now hear, are your ser- 
vants, who will diligently obey all your 
commands. Come to the banquet we have 
already prepared for so sweet a guest." 

Psyche now perceived that she was sur- 
rounded by spirits, for though several voices 
addressed her, not a creature was visible. 
She was conducted to a repast, where celes- 
tial food and ambrosial nectar were served 
by invisible hands, and accompanied by the 
swelling sounds of music. Psyche did not 
know who the lord of this palace was, but 
without being suffered to behold him,* she 
became his wife, and lived for a long time in 
his golden house very happily, treated by 
him with the greatest kindness, and enlivened 
during his absence by the voices of her un- 
seen attendants. But one day Psyche's 
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husband told her that a great danger threat- 
ened her. " Your sisters," said he, " anxious 
to find the place of your abode, are coining 
to the rock on which you were exposed ; if 
you hear their cries, you must not make any 
reply, or even look towards them, for they 
are envious and wicked, and will certainly 
rob you of your happiness." 

Psyche readily promised, but the next 
day, when their cries reached her, she could 
not believe the cruel warning, and aban- 
doned herself to grief. Her heart yearned 
to embrace her dear sisters again ; she wept 
and entreated, declared her death would be 
inevitable, and at length refused either to 
eat or drink until her husband would permit 
her to see them. He then, from pity, was 
obliged to yield to her desire, and promised 
she should not only see her sisters, but give 
them as much gold and as many jewels as 
she pleased. Only again and again he ad- 
monished her, with the utmost earnestness. 
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not to be persuaded into an idle curiosity 
about her husband, lest by so doing she 
should lose him for ever. To this Psyche 
joyfully assented, and as soon as he had lefi: 
her, she called the same gentle Zephyr, who 
had wafted her to this delightful home, and 
bade him conduct her sisters thither in the 
same manner. These two wicked women 
accordingly arrived at the palace, and were 
received by Psyche with the warmest affec- 
tion. She tenderly embraced them, showed 
them all her treasures, and loaded them with 
rich gifts. Nothing, however, could soften 
their hard and cruel hearts. They were 
more envious than before at the sight of 
such magnificence, and artftilly planned the 
destruction of their unsuspecting sister. 
" Dear Psyche," said they, concealing their 
real feelings under a mask of kindness, 
" our sisterly love and anxiety for your wel- 
fare will not allow us to conceal from you, 
that the being you call your husband, is 
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doubtless a huge serpent, or some inaligDant 
spirit, who dare not show himself to you in 
his natural shape, and who will some day 
destroy you. Take, therefore, we entreat 
you, this dagger and this lamp, conceal the 
lamp in the tapestry of your chamber, and 
in the dead of night draw it forth, and satisfy 
your curiosity. Should he prove the monster 
we suspect, with this dagger you can kill 
him in his sleep, and return to the arms of 
your distracted parents." 

Poor Psyche was overwhelmed with sorrow 
at the words of her sisters, but after they had 
talked to her a long time, and succeeded in 
raising both her fears and her curiosity, she 
promised compliance with their advice. 
Secretly delighted with the success of their 
wicked schemes, they bade her an affec- 
tionate adieu, and were wafted homeward by 
Zephyr. 

As night approached, Psyche^s heart failed 
her, and all the past kindness of her 
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husband made her design appear truly un- 
grateful. Still, being resolved to satisfy all 
her doubts, when midnight was come, and 
the Yoices were hushed, and deep sUence 
reigned over the palace, she took the lamp 
from its hiding place, and with trembling 
knees and faltering steps, drew neax the 
couch where hei: husband lay asleep. What 
was her surprise, when she saw lying before 
her, no other than the beautiful god, Cupid 
himself ! His golden ringlets were anointed 
with ambrosia, and his coimtenance was so 
radiant, that the very light of the lamp 
became feeble and dim. On his shoulders 
were wings of a delicate whiteness, covered 
by a tremulous down ; his bow and arrows 
lay at his feet. 

Psyche stood enchanted ; but at this mo- 
ment the oil of the lamp, as though to punish 
her crime, bubbled over, and a drop of the 
burning liquid fell upon the shoulder of the 
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sleeping god. He immediately started up, 
and looking at his mte with anger and 
reproach, spread his beautiful wings, and 
flew away in silence. 
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CHAPTER II. 

You can easily imagine poor Psyche's 
distress, when her husband thus left her in 
anger, and, as she feared, never to return. 
She rushed from the palace to gaze upon 
him as he was soaring away, and when the 
distance hid him from her sight, she ran in 
frantic grief, and threw herself into a neigh- 
bouring stream, resolved at once to destroy 
a life that had become so truly unhappy. 
But the spirit of the flood, knowing her to 
be the wife of Cupid, gently wafted her to 
the opposite shore, and landed her in safety. 
Psyche then set out upon a long and weari- 
some journey, determined, if possible, to 
travel in search of Cupid through the whole 
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world. She reached a city in which the 
husband of one of her sisters was king, 
and desiring her arriyal might be announced 
to the queen, was accordingly introduced 
to her presence. 

" My dearest sister," said Psyche, in her 
turn feigning affection, " you remember this 
dagger, and the advice you gave me to 
destroy my husband. I concealed the lamp 
as you desired me, and in the dead of night 
ventured to behold him. Imagine my sur- 
prise, when I saw the beautiful son of Venus, 
even Cupid himself, lying asleep before me ! 
Overcome with wonder and delight, I was 
standing quite motionless, when by some 
accident the oil of the lamp bubbled over, 
and a drop fell upon the shoulder of the god. 
Immediately he awoke with the pain, and see- 
ing me with the weapon in my hand, he ex- 
claimed, * O treacherous and wicked Pysche, 
depart for ever from my sight. You have 
proved yourself unworthy of my affection, 
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and I will now offer myself in marriage to 
your sister' (mentioning you expressly by 
name) ; and he then ordered Zephyr to bear 
me away to your palace." 

Psyche had no sooner finished this story, 
than her wicked sister ran to her husband, 
the king, and asked his permission to visit 
her parents, who, she told him, were danger- 
ously ill. Having l)y this artifice gained 
his consent, she set out for the well-known 
rock, and travelled day and night until she 
reached it. But no Zephyr was there, and 
the wind blew in a. contrary direction from 
Cupid's palace. The foolish queen refused 
to return, and, calling upon Cupid, threw 
herself headlong from the summit of the 
moimtain, vainly expecting some kind spirit 
would bear her up in obedience to the 
wishes of the god. No such event hap- 
pened, and being dashed to pieces by the 
rocks, she became, as she deserved, food for 
the beasts of the field, and the birds of the 
air. 
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Psyche next visited her other sister, whom 
she deceived by the same story, and who 
hastening to the rock, perished as her sister 
had done before her. Thus did these two 
envious and wicked women meet with their 
reward. 

One day, as the goddess Venus was re- 
freshing herself in the sea, it happened that 
an impertinent gull, swimming on the edge 
of the waves, drew near, and whispered to 
her the whole story of Psyche, and the drop 
of oil that had occasioned Cupid to be so 
severely wounded. 

When Venus heard that Cupid was the 
husband of Psyche, her hated rival, she 
stormed with rage, and declared that no- 
thing should screen her from vengeance. 
Moreover, calling Mercury, she bade him 
run through all the nations of the earth in 
search of Psyche, and by no means to desist 
until he had found her. Emerging from the 
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sea, the angry goddess retired to her golden 
bedchamber, where her son lay sick, as she 
had been told, and raving with the pain of 
his wound. This did not prevent her from 
upbraiding him with his deceitful conduct, 
and to atone for the injury she had received, 
she even threatened to cut off those locks 
her own hands had so ofiien bound, and to 
clip those downy pinions which were the 
cause of so much mischief. 

As for Psyche, she wandered on, day 
after day, inquiring for her husband, till at 
length she came to a lof);y moimtain, with a 
temple on its summit. Directing her steps 
thither, she entered, and found ears of com 
mixed with ears of barley, some lying in 
heaps, and some twisted into garlands, all 
in the greatest confusion ; while scythes and 
other instruments of harvest were lying 
about in disorder, as though flung hastily 
aside from the weary hands of the reaper. 
Psyche knew this temple was dedicated to 
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Ceres, and hoping to move her pity, and 
perhaps obtain her assistance, she began to 
restore it to neatness and order. She ar- 
ranged the confused heaps, separated the 
^heat from the barley, and was thus busily 
employed, when Ceres herself addressed 
her. " O miserable Psyche," said she, " the 
enraged Venus inquires after thy footsteps 
with anxious search, and dooms thee to the 
most cruel punishment. How canst thou 
then be so busy, or think of anything but 
thine own safety ? " 

Then Psyche threw herself at Ceres' feet, 
and watering them with her tears, while her 
beautiful hair swept the ground, with many 
prayers besought her protection. "Suffer 
me at least, O venerable goddess, to conceal 
myself for a few days in yonder heap of 
com, till the furious anger of Venus is 
abated. My limbs are weary with travel, 
and an interval of rest is needed before I 
can proceed further." 
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To this request Ceres replied — ^^ I am 
moved by your supplications, and wish to 
assist you, but I cannot incur the displea- 
sure of Venus, to whom I am bound by ties 
of kindred. You must therefore depart im- 
mediately from my temple, or I shall be 
obliged to detain you as a prisoner.'* 

Psyche thus repulsed, retired from the 
presence of Geres, and, almost in despair, 
pursued her wearisome journey, until she 
arrived at the magnificent temple of the 
great goddess Juno. She threw herself 
upon her knees before the altar, and prayed 
earnestly for help ; but the august Juno, ap- 
pearing in all her majesty, replied to the 
weeping suppliant — " I cannot listen to 
your prayer, O Psyche, lest I offend Venus, 
whom I love as a daughter ; neither can I, 
by law, take under my protection, any run- 
away servant without the consent of her 
mistress." 

Psyche now, giving up all hope of her 
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own safety, determined at once to surrender 
herself into the hands of Venus, " For 
where," said she, " can I hope to find my 
dear husband again? And whither can I 
flee to hide myself firom the eyes of the 
mighty Venus ? I will boldly present my- 
self at her palace, and try to move her com- 
passion by my good and dutiful conduct. 
Perhaps in the house of his mother, I may 
obtain a sight of him whom I have so long 
sought for in vain." 
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CHAPTER III. 

As Psyche approached the palace of 
Venus, a servant came out to meet her, and 
with many cruel words dragged her into the 
presence of her mistress. 

The haughty goddess rudely laughed at 
poor Psyche's distress, and forgetting alike 
the dignity of her rank and the tenderness of 
a mother, not only received her with bitter 
and revengeful words, but calling two ser- 
vants, by name Sorrow and Solicitude, or- 
dered them to chastise her in the severest 
manner. 

When this was done, Venus took seeds of 
poppy, vetch, millet, and various kinds of 
grain, and mixing them into one heap, said 

E 
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to Psyche, " I wish to try your skill as a 
housewife. Separate this mass of seeds. 
Put each kind into a different heap, and be- 
fore my return let your work be completed.** 
Saying thus, Venus departed to a wedding 
feast. 

Poor Psyche never hoped to perform so 
impossible a task, and sat quite silent and 
dejected beside the heap of grain ; when a 
little ant, who happened to be present, com- 
miserating her imhappy condition, ran to a 
neighbouring meadow, and calling all the 
ants together, begged them to have pity on 
the beautiful wife of Cupid, and to come to 
her assistance. The industrious little people 
rushed out of their houses in long files, and 
set to work with so much diligence and good 
will, that very soon each kind of grain lay 
in a separate heap, and when this was done 
the humane little ants disappeared. 

Night came, and Venus, returning from 
the banquet, richly adorned with roses, was 
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enraged to find Psyche's task already ac- 
complished. 

"This," said she, "is not the work of 
your own hands, but Cupid by some device 
has been assisting you." Then, throwing 
her a piece of common bread, she retired to 
rest. 

The next morning, Venus rose with the 
sun, and calling to Psyche, thus addressed 
her: "Do you see yonder grove, by the 
margin of the river ? There wander sheep, 
whose fleeces are of shining gold. You 
must bring me now a flock of that precious 
wool." 

Psyche arose, not to execute this com- 
mand, for that she thought to be impossible, 
but determined to throw herself into the 
river, and thus procure rest firom her misfor- 
tunes. But when she came to the brink, 
a reed (the plaything of Pan) spoke to her 
in soft harmonious murmurs. "Take cou- 
rage, thou sorrowing one ! seek not to pol- 
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lute my sacred waters by death, nor yet 
venture to approach the formidable sheep on 
the opposite bank, while the sun is pouring 
upon them his burning rays. They are 
fierce and savage, and would certainly ^kill 
you with their sharp horns, and venomous 
bites. Hide yourself under yonder plane 
tree until the evening, when the calm spirit 
of the flood will have lulled them to rest; 
you may then safely procure the woolly gold, 
for you will find it in abundance, clinging to 
the neighbouring bushes." Psyche gratefully 
obeyed these directions, and returned to 
Venus, with her bosom full of the delicate 
golden fleece. 

The severe goddess, yet more dissatisfied, 
regarded her with anger. " This task also," 
said she, smiling bitterly, " is not your own 
performance. I require another, and a better 
proof of your courage and prudence. From 
the lofty summit of yonder moimtain, black 
and Stygian waters are continually falling. 
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Bring me in this urn, liquid dew drawn from 
the highest point." 

Thus saying, she gave her a vessel of 
polished crystal, and threatened her severely 
if she failed in her arduous undertaking. 

Psyche, obedient to the will of her austere 
mother, climbed the mountain with the 
utmost speed. Alas ! she found her task to 
be indeed impossible ! 

A lofty and inaccessible rock vomited 
from its summit the waters of the horrid 
fountain, which, falling headlong into a deep 
abyss, rushed through a narrow channel into 
the valley below. Fierce dragons, with out- 
stretched necks kept on either side perpetual 
watch, and the waters themselves were vocal, 
and as they rolled along, they cried, " Fly, 
fly, or you will perish." 

Psyche, overcome with terror at so great 
danger, could not even weep. 

Then the rapacious eagle, the royal bird 
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of Jupiter, with expanded wings came sud- 
denly to her relief. 

"O Psyche," said he, "hope not to steal 
one drop of this most holy and terrible 
fountain, terrible, even to the very gods 
themselves; but give me that little urn.'* 
Saying thus, and poising the urn upon his 
wings, the eagle flew between the raging 
dragons. 

Psyche watched in breathless suspense 
her brave deliverer, and dared scarcely 
hope to behold him again, when the yawning 
abyss into which he plunged, hid him from 
her view. The sound of his pinions soon 
dissipated her fears. He rose majestically 
to the loftiest summit of the mountain, and 
though the dragons darted forth their forked 
tongues at his approach, the royal bird cou- 
rageously advanced. Feigning to be a 
messenger of Venus, and to require for her 
the sacred dew, he was suffered to pass un- 
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harmed, and to receive the precious gift in 
safety. 

He returned to Psyche with the crystal 
urn filled to overflowing, and then soaring 
away, disappeared from her sight. Thus 
did Cupid, the litde winged god, impel all 
beings to the assistance of his beloved 
Psyche: and he himself, as her invisible 
guardian, was ever near to aid and defend 
her in the performance of those arduous 
tasks imposed upon her by his angry mother* 

Psyche joyfully delivered her treasure 
into the hands of Venus ; but the goddess, 
yet more incensed, charged her with being a 
magician, and scornfully said, " Since you 
can obey my commands with such sur- 
prising dexterity, there is yet another task 
you must perform. Take this casket, direct 
your course to the deadly palace of Pluto, 
and, presenting it to Proserpine, say tha4i 
Venus requires a small poition of her beauty, 
as much at least as may suffice for one 
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short dajy her own being all consumed in 
anxiety and care for her sick son. With 
the utmost speed return, for I must adorn 
myself with the beauty of Proserpine, before 
I go to the theatre of the gods." 

Psyche, despairing of such a task, was 
again impelled to her own destruction, and 
ascended a lofty tower, resolved to hurl her- 
self thence into the shades below. But 
when she gained its summit, to her surprise, 
the ancient tower suddenly addressed her. 

" Wherefore, O despairing one, wilt thou 
destroy thyself by falling headlong from 
hence ? And wherefore dost thou sink under 
this, thy last endurance ? Thou canst in- 
deed descend into the depths of Tartarus, 
but by no means canst thou return. Listen 
therefore to me. Near to the noble city of 
Lacedaemon is a secret cavern, through 
whose yawning gates you may see the path 
to Pluto's palace. You must, however, not 
pass there with empty hands. Take in each 
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hand a sop of barley bread, and in your 
mouth two pieces of money. 

" On yoiu: way, you wUl meet a lame ass, 
laden with wood, and a driver, also lame, 
who will ask you to help him to seciure with 
cords the ass's burden. 

" Be careful to pass him by in silence, 
and hasten towards the river, over which 
Charon alone can ferry you. He will not 
admit you to his crazy boat'till he has taken 
from your mouth the piece of money, for 
avarice still lives among the dead, and even 
Pluto, though so great a god, will not confer 
the slightest benefit without a recompense. 
While you are crossing the sluggish stream, 
a dead old man will raise his putrid hands, 
and implore you to take him into the boat 
Let not his entreaties move you, nor yield to 
an unlawful pity. Having gained the oppo- 
site shore, you will see at a little distance 
three old women busDy employed in weaving. 
They will call upon you to help them, but 
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on no account touch the web, for all these 
are snares that Venus will prepare, to make 
you drop from your hands the sops of bread 
— a loss that would for ever prevent your 
return. The huge dog Cerberus, with three 
necks, and three formidable heads, guards 
the threshold of Pluto's house, and terrifies 
in vain the dead whom he cannot injure. 
He will furiously bark at you, but you must 
throw him one of your sops, and thus ap- 
pea.sed, he will easily allow you to pass. 
You will immediately enter the presence of 
Proserpine, who will receive you with the 
greatest courtesy, invite you to recline upon 
a couch, and persuade you to partake a 
sumptuous banquet. Be deaf to her en- 
treaties, seat yourself upon the ground, 
and eat only a piece of common bread. 
Tell her briefly your errand, and she vnll 
^ant what Venus demands. Having again 
the casket in your hands, be in haste to 
return. The remaining sop will bribe Cer- 
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berus to be quiet, and your last piece of 
monej will enable you to recross the river, 
and to see once more the cheerful light of 
day. Be warned, however, not to open the 
casket you carry, or even to look upon it, for 
it is forbidden to any mortal to behold the 
concealed treasure of divine beauty." 

In this manner did the ancient tower warn 
and direct the unhappy Psyche, who, without 
delay, took her sops, and her pieces of 
money, and ran down the avenue to Tartarus. 
When she reached the gate, through which 
none but the dead are wont to pass, and 
saw before her the gloomy shadows of an 
unknown world, the courage of Psyche had 
well nigh failed her, and she shuddered to 
inhale an atmosphere so oppressive. But 
the love and self-devotedness of her heart 
prevailed over these natural misgivings, and 
she advanced with firm and cheerful steps, 
encoiuraging herself in this fearful undertak- 
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ing, by the hope of thus securing for ever 
the affections of her divine husband. 

She went in silence by the lame ass and 
its driver, and gave to the avaricious ferry- 
man his fee. She treated with neglect the 
floating corpse, and disregarded the prayers 
of the three old women. Then, having 
soothed with a sop the rage of Cerberus, 
she perceived rising before her in awful 
grandeur the gloomy palace of Pluto. Pro- 
serpine welcomed her guest with every 
mark of affection, and, as the ancient tower 
had foretold, invited her to repose upon a 
magnificent couch, and caused a banquet of 
the most delicious viands to be spread be- 
fore her. But Psyche, mindful of the admo- 
nitions she had so lately received, declined 
this treacherous hospitality, and humbly 
seating herself upon the ground, ate only a 
piece of common bread. Her frugal repast 
being ended, she made known her embassy 
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from Venus, and asked permission to return. 
Proserpine, reluctant to lose her prey, tried 
by every artifice to ensnare the courageous 
wife of Cupid, but in vain. 

The casket, carefully filled and closed, 
was therefore restored to her, and she set 
out once more upon her perilous journey. 
The triple-headed dog again greeted her 
with his clamorous barking, and was again 
pacified with a sop. Beside the dark river, 
she found in readiness the morose and sordid 
Charon, and bribed him with her last piece 
of money to ferry her to the opposite shore. 
His patched and leaky boat slowly made its 
way across the stream, the slimy waters fil- 
tering through its many crevices, but Psyche, 
fiill of joyful anticipations, heeded not the 
phantoms that hovered upon either bank, or 
the crowd of ghastly faces that looked out 
upon her from the flood. She sat unmoved, 
securely grasping her treasure, and watching 
with impatience every movement of her aged 
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conductor. The bark in silence reached the 
shore, and Psyche, feeling refreshed and in» 
yigorated by her journey, hastened onward, 
eager to complete her errand. She ran 
along the well known avenue, and at length 
emerged in safety from the world of shades, 
and beheld once more the pleasant sun, and 
the clear light of day. 

Psyche, after escaping so many perils, 
had now to encounter a new and more dan- 
gerous enemy. Forgetting the wise counsels 
of the ancient tower, she looked with envious 
eye upon the casket she so carefully held, 
and the desire to examine its contents sud- 
denly awoke within her breast. " Am I not 
foolish," said she, " to be the bearer of so 
divine a treasure, without using it for my 
own advantage, and why am I forbidden to 
open this mysterious casket? I ought at 
least, as a reward for my cruel labours, to 
gaze for a moment upon this celestial beauty ; 
and were I to adorn myself with it, should 
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I not appear more lovely in the eyes of my 
husband, and might not Venus herself be 
pacified and regard me as a daughter, when 
she saw that my charms were equal to her 
own ?" 

Psyche ended her soliloquy by cautiously 
raising the lid, when, lo ! instead of the 
beauty she expected, there issued from the 
perfidious casket a deadly sleep, and rising 
like a vapour it enveloped her so closely, 
that in a few moments she fell lifeless to the 
ground. 

Cupid, upon his downy pinions, had watched 
with anxious tenderness the whole of this 
proceeding. He flew to the spot and quickly 
gathering up the fatal cloud of slumber, con- 
fined it again within the casket. Then gently 
rousing Psyche, with a touch of his arrow, 
"Behold," said he, **how thou wouldst 
perish by thy foolish curiosity ; arise and 
perform the task imposed upon thee by my 
mother, while I will supplicate the mighty 
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Jupiter to appease her anger. Thus saying, 
Cupid soared on high, nor stayed his flight, 
until he reached Olympus, the dwelling of 
the gods. There, kneeling before the throne 
of Jupiter, he pleaded with such eloquence 
the cause of his unhappy wife, that the king 
of gods was moved to pity, and promised 
by the exercise of his all-powerful will, to 
end for ever Psyche's misfortunes. He then 
ordered Mercury to conduct her into his 
presence, and impatient to fulfil so pleasing 
a commission, the winged messenger darted 
through the air with the utmost speed. The 
joy of Cupid may well be imagined when 
Psyche, more lovely than ever, stood at his 
side. Jupiter regarded her for some time 
with silent admiration, then handing her a 
cup of ambrosia, " Take this," said he, 
" and be immortal. The bitter drops of grief, 
that have occasioned all your sufferings, will 
be forgotten in this divine draught. Venus 
shall no longer mourn your union with her 
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son. It shall endure for ever, and receive 
the approbation of the gods." 

Psyche, thus endued with a new and glo- 
rious nature, looked imploringly at Venus. 
The harsh goddess felt the soft influences of 
pity steal into her heart, and embraced her 
daughter with maternal tenderness. 

The wedding banquet was prepared, and 
the Hours, with rosy fingers, decked the 
bride. Ganymede, in obedience to the com- 
mand of Jupiter, poured forth the flowing 
nectar, and the high-topped mountain of 
Olympus echoed to the sound of choral 
voices. Neptune was attracted from his 
ocean cave, and Apollo and the Muses, from 
the sacred heights, were drawn by the sweet 
cadence of the song. Minerva laid aside her 
helmet, and graced the wedding feast with 
her presence. Mars, with swordless hand, 
and Bacchus, the grape wreath, that bound 
his golden hair, nodding as he stepped, 
joined in the dance. The Graces purpled 
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o'er with flowers the immortal banquet, and 
Venus danced in unison with the melodious 
music. 

Psyche, caressed by all, and reclining on 
the bosom of her husband, lost for ever, in 
the bliss of so divine a union, the remem- 
brance of her griefs. 



PHAETON 



THE CHARIOT OF THE SUN. 



F 2 



|P|aet0n anir % Chariot d % $m. 



In the darkest hour of night, a young 
man. climbed the steep ascent to the famous 
palace of the Sun. When he reached the 
summit he paused, for an exceeding lustre 
dazzled his eyes and bewildered his senses. 
The palace was raised on stately columns, 
and bright with radiant gold. Its doors 
were silver, and its polished roof of ivory. 
Carved on the walls were beautiful and 
striking images — ^the shining heavens, and 
the earth encircled by the sea. 

Phoebus, arrayed in purple, was seated 
on a throne of spaiMing emeralds, and 
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rouiid him stood the eyer-ohanging Seasons. 
Spring wore a wreath of early blossoms; 
the luxuriant hair of Summer was garlanded 
witli com ; the vestments of Autumn ¥rere 
stained with the luscious juice of the vine ; 
while the beard and hoaiy locks of WintBr 
were frosted with icicles. 

Pfaccbus recognised in the presumptuous 
stranger his beloved son, Phaeton. Per- 
ceiving that he feared to approach, the god 
laid aside his shining rays, and, embracing 
his son, demanded the occasion of his 
journey. "Ask any gift thou may est de- 
sire, and, by the Stygian waves, I swear to 
grant thee thy request." 

No sooner was this hasty promise given, 
than the rash youth petitioned for a single 
day to drive the Chariot of the Sun. 

Phoebus, aware of the danger, would 
gladly have recalled his word, and dis- 
suaded Phaeton from so wild a purpose. 
" This is, my son, too great a gift, and one 
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unsuited to thy years. These fiery steeds 
despise the guidance of all-powerfiil Jove ; 
how should a mortal hand restrain them ? 
Thou knowest not the dangerous road; in 
the freshness of the early morning, the 
panting coursers scarce can climb that steep 
ascent ; at mid-day, a downward glance to 
the far-rolling sea, and the verdant earth 
l}dng at so infinite a depth, is hazardous 
even to a god. Canst thou, then, resist the 
rapid movement of the whirling heavens, 
and the starry host ? The monstrous lion, 
the scorpion, and the crab, will alike terrify 
thee ! The horns of the raging bull, and 
the bow of the famed Thessalian Chiron, 
will threaten thy destruction. Forego thy 
rash design. Look round on what the 
world contains, and ask some other boon." 
Phaeton, proud and self-confident, de- 
spised every warning, and was resolved, at 
whatever risk, to gratify his foolish ambi- 
tion. 



rr:^bi£:{> jzlom tse Tn.4waRtL 



*A litb HkshtT « prDODBe, az»d HkzIhb^ al- 
ibfin^ filled vidi appsebeosaoD, dared not 
vicdaie his Moh. 

And now the pmple gaies of Amoni's 
palaee were again unfolded, and, firom 
within, there breathed die firagiance of 
celestial roses. The stars and the waning 
moon graduallj disappeared, and the swift 
Hours, leading forth the winged-footed 
steeds, with a yoke of gems attached them 
to the chariot. Phoebus, unable longer to 
delay^ conducted the youth to his hazardous 
scat, placed the radiant circlet on his head, 
and touched his face with a sacred drug that 
rendered it impervious to the burning heat. 

The impatient coursers, snorting flames, 
filled the air with their loud neighings ; then, 
rising into boundless space, they parted the 
yielding clouds. 

Doprivod of the accustomed burden, the 
chariot was hurried along; and as a ship. 
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through too great lightness, is tossed about 
npon the surface of the waves, so was it 
borne aloft with a dangerous and unsteady 
motion. Phaeton, incompetent to guide the 
fiery steeds, was overpowered with terror. 
Paleness overspread his features, and light 
grew dark before him. Vainly did he re- 
pent his wilful rashness, and wish that he 
had never beheld the glorious palace of the 
Sun! 

On every side were strange and hideous 
objects, and the forms of huge and savage 
beasts. The venomous scorpion extended 
his arms towards him, and threatened to 
wound him with his sting. 

The reins dropped from Phaeton's nerve- 
less hand, and the furious horses, unre- 
strained, forsook the beaten path, and 
whirled the chariot through untraversed 
regions of the air. 

The clouds melted with the intolerable 
heat. Whole nations perished, and great 
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cities were reduced to ashes. Woods and 
mountains were on fire, and nymphs, with 
disordered hair, bewailed their streams and 
fountains. 

The genial earth, stretching out her hands 
towards heaven, implored the aid of Jove, 
lest Chaos should again prevail, and the 
universe itself be destroyed. 

In reply to this appeal, the king of gods 
darted his forked lightnings against the pre- 
sumptuous Phaeton. The affirighted horses, 
struggling to escape, shook off the yoke, 
and fled in opposite directions. The golden 
chariot was shattered to atoms, and the un- 
happy youth, a prey to avenging flames, 
fell, like a star, from heaven. 

Pitying naiads committed his body to the 
tomb, and Phoebus, overwhelmed with grie:^ 
shrouded himseK in a thick and gloomy 
cloud. 

The daughters of the Sun mourned for 
their brother, and bathed the marble that 
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contained his ashes, with their tears. Four 
moons had passed— their grief continued 
unabated. The gods, in pity, changed them 
into poplar trees, and from their tender 
branches, tears of amber were distilled. 
These precious drops, received by the clear 
river, and hardened in the sun, were worn 
as jewels, and adorned the beauty of the 
Roman matrons. 



PARIS AND THE GOLDEN APPLE. 



IPms anb % (§ahm %i^k 



The silver-footed Thetis was, next to 
Venus, the most powerful and attractive of 
ocean deities. She lived with Nereus, her 
father, in a crystal palace in the deep re- 
cesses of the sea, and was attended, when- 
ever she rose to the surface of the waters, 
by a splendid retinue of her sisters, the 
Nereides. 

Several of the gods were suitors for her 
hand, but the Fates having decreed that her 
husband should be mortal, she chose a 
young and amiable prince of Thessaly, 
named Peleus. 
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All the gods and goddesses were invited 
by Thetis to the marriage, and offered to 
Peleus their respective gifts. His grand- 
sire, the wise Chiron, gave to him a pon- 
derous lance, that none but a hero could 
wield, and the glorious Neptune presented 
him with two immortal horses, Zanthus and 
Balius, brazen-hoofed, and golden-maned, 
and fleet-footed as the winds. 

One divinity alone was absent. This 
was Eris or Discord, a hideous and mis- 
shapen goddess, whose head was encircled 
with snakes, and who, by common consent, 
had been excluded from the banquet. 

Discord, highly incensed at the affront, 
ranged through the grassy meads and 
tangled thickets, musing how best to disturb 
the harmony of the feast. She longed to 
call the Titans to her aid, and bid them 
wrap the azure sky in flames, but dreaded 
Vulcan's might, who controls at will the 
raging fires. Or she would fain have startled 
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the celestial guests by the din of armour, 
but feared the wrath of Mars. At length, 
she called to mind the fruit that bloomed 
in the Hesperian gardens; thither she 
hastened, and, plucking a branch, the har- 
binger of woe, threw into the midst of the 
assembly a golden apple, on which was 
written, " For the fairest." As soon as the 
inscription was read, a lively dispute arose, 
to whom the prize of beauty should be 
given. Juno pleaded her majestic stature, 
ample forehead, and all-conquering eyes; 
Minerva, her likeness to the king of gods ; 
while Venus, the queen of every grace, 
loudly asserted her claim to the prize. Each 
goddess being equally unwilling to yield to 
the other, the contention grew as fierce as 
Discord herself could desire ; and the ban- 
quet, so happily begun, might have ended 
in a terrible disaster, had not Mercury^ by 
his eloquence and ingenuity, succeeded in 
appeasing die tumult. ^^I know," said he, 

G 
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" a shepherd boy of wonderful talent^ who 
feeds his flock upon Mount Ida. His name 
is Paris, and though at present ignorant of 
his noble origin, he is the son of Priam, 
king of Troy. Let us refer the matter to 
his wise decision, and let him adjudge the 
prize." This advice was graciously received, 
and the rival goddesses were conducted by 
Mercury to the sacred mountain. 

Paris, within the shelter of a grove, was 
playing on a reed. From it he drew such 
thrilling notes, that the watch-dogs ceased 
their baying, and the lowing herds were still. 
Echo answered him with breezy voice. As 
the goddesses approached, he dropped his 
reed amid the shrubs, and the unfinished 
sounds hung trembling on his lips. Juno, 
with a diadem upon her head, and a golden 
sceptre in her hand, presented herself to 
Paris, and offered him a vast empire if he 
would award to her the prize. The youth 
was filled with admiration, but ere he could 
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reply, Minerva stepped forward, with shield 
and spear. If he would decide in her favour, 
he should become an illustrious hero, and 
enjoy all the trophies of war. He was about 
to yield to the goddess of wisdom the golden 
apple, when Venus, wearing her magic 
girdle, the gift of Jove, advanced with grace- 
ful steps, and around her sported Cupids on 
their tiny wings. With alluring smiles, she 
promised to bestow on Paris a wife, beauti- 
ful as herself, if he would grant to her the 
victory. In a transport of joy, the young 
shepherd threw himself at her feet, and 
begged her to accept the golden apple ; de- 
claring that Juno was too haughty, Minerva 
too grave, and that, for beauty, Venus alone 
deserved the prize. This decision was re- 
ceived by the gods with great applause. 
Juno and Minerva retired in indignation, 
vowing vengeance against Paris and the city 
of Troy ; while Venus, mounting her chariot, 
made of a shell and drawn by turtle-doves, 

g2 
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was borne away in triumph. The goddesses, 
by this ill-fated dispute, occasioned the 
siege of Troy. But I must now tell you the 
story of the beautiful shepherd, who kept 
his flock upon Mount Ida, and who was, as 
Mercury had said, the son of Hecuba, the 
queen, and Priam, the king of Troy. 

One night, in a dream, the queen saw 
a flame of fire that issued firom the palace, 
and, raging furiously, reduced to ashes the 
ancient city of Troy. Greatly terrified by 
-Aie yision, she went to inquire its meaning 
of her daughter Cassandra, who was a pro- 
phetess, and could interpret dreams. " Alas ! 
my mother," said Cassandra, " you will have 
a son, and like devouring fire shall he 
destroy our ancient city, and our noble 
house." 

You can imagine the grief of the poor 
queen when her child was bom, and she told 
the sad prediction to her husband. But 
Priam, hoping to escape the danger, ordered 
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the babe to be carried to Mount Ida, and there 
abandoned, to perish by hunger, or fall a 
prey to the fury of wild beasts. A shepherd 
was accordingly intrasted with the cruel 
commission, and the infant soon lay, help- 
less and forsaken, on the rugged side of the 
mountain. The cries of the little one at- 
tracted a bear, who was roaming about in 
search of her young. Touched with a strange 
compassion, she licked his tiny hands, lay 
down by his side, and became to him a 
foster mother. The wearied infant was 
easily soothed to rest, and, while he slept, 
his kind deliverer watched over, and pro- 
tected him from every danger. 

Thus vainly did King Priam strive with 
destiny ! Ere long, the shepherd who had so 
faithfully obeyed the king's command, was 
touched with remorse at the recollection of 
his inhuman deed. Oppressed with gloomy 
thoughts, he one day quitted his flock, and 
wandered, almost unconsciously, towards the 
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fatal mountain. Here a joyful surprise 
awaited him. The child was not only alive, 
but in perfect health ! Heedless of the pre- 
dicted danger, the shepherd overwhelmed 
him with caresses, and, regarding the event 
as miraculous, adopted him for his son, and 
carried him home in triumph. 

Paris, for that was the name the shepherd 
had given him, was remarkable, as he grew 
up, for his great strength and beauty. His 
clustering locks were radiant as the sun, 
and his noble countenance bespoke his 
royal lineage. He defended his flocks with 
the courage of a warrior, and was the victor 
in all athletic games. At this period he was 
called upon to decide the contest for the 
Golden Apple, and (as before related) the 
preference given to Venus, caused Juno and 
Minerva to become his bitter enemies. 

Now you must know that King Priam, in 
his old age, thought with grief of the infant 
he had once so cruelly abandoned, and he 
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resolved to offer sacrifice, and hold a festival 
in memory of his little son, whom he sup- 
posed the '^ild beasts had devoured. 

On this occasion many illustrious heroes 
and young princes of Greece were present. 
The ceremonies consisted in wrestling and 
other warlike games, and the king ordered a 
bull, the most conspicuous for whiteness, to 
be brought from Mount Ida, and offered 
to the victor as a prize. Priam's servants, 
happening to choose a favourite animal of 
the young shepherd Paris, partly in sor- 
row for its loss, and partly from curiosity, 
he followed it, and came within the gates of 
Troy. 

On entering the city, he found himself in 
the midst of a magnificent festival. A pro- 
cession of the priests, in flowing robes, bore 
along the sacred images, while youths and 
maidens scattered genial drops of perfume 
and strewed the path with flowers. 

Advancing to the lists, he was fired with 
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enthasiasm at beholding the sons of Priam 
victorious over all who dared contend. 
Stepping boldly forward, apparently a 
simple shepherd, he chalLenged them, and, 
thoagh at first treated by the princes with 
disdain, his invincible strength soon brought 
them to the ground. 

The royal youths were unable to bear ibis 
humiliation, and, rising in haste, one of them 
rushed with a drawn sword upon the vic^ 
torious Paris ; but the temple of Jupiter, a 
place of refuge, was at hand, and the young 
shepherd, crying for mercy, fled thither in 
dismay. His pursuers would willingly have 
torn him from the very altar of the god, had 
they not feared the vengeance of the people, 
and had not Cassandra at this moment ad- 
vanced, and, throwing herself between the 
combatants, implored them to forbear. Her 
prophetic spirit had at once recognised the 
unhappy fugitive. She declared him to be 
her brother, and, forgetting every sad pre- 
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sentiment, embraced him with trae sisterly 
aiSection. So unexpected a disclosure caused 
among the crowd the greatest confusion. 
The truth of Oassandra's words none dared 
to question, and the scene that followed was 
one of gaiety and gladness. The aged king 
received his son with tears of joy, and the 
princes, who had so lately sought his life, 
now conducted him to the palace amid the 
shouts of the astonished citizens. But, alas ! 
for Troy, when Paris knew his noble 
origin 1 • 

Several peaceful years now passed away, 
and Paris married CEnone, the daughter of 
a river god. She possessed, like Cassandra, 
the power of foretelling future events, and 
continually besought her husband on no 
account to visit Greece, or he would draw 
down the vengeance of the gods, not only on 
himself, but upon Troy. 

Courageous and enterprising, he disre- 
garded her advice, and went to visit Mene- 
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laus, king of Sparta^ at whose court he was 
received with the greatest hospitality. 

Helen, the wife of Menelaus, was the 
most beautiful of women, and her extreme 
grace and loveliness so captivated the Trojan 
prince, that he besought Venus to fulfil the 
promise she had once made, and bestow 
upon him Helen as a wife. Venus inclined 
the queen to return his affection, and, dur- 
ing a brief absence of Menelaus, she was 
tempted from her royal home, and Paris 
lead her on board his vessel exulting, and 
spread his sails for Troy. 

On the voyage thither, the sea god, Nereus, 
rising to the surface of the waves, warned 
them of the misery they were bringing upon 
themselves, and upon the land to which 
they were going. His faithful words were 
disregarded, and the prediction was, as you 
will see, fulfilled. 

The youthful Hermione, Helen's daughter, 
with tears deplored her mother's absence. 
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And calling her damsels, she bid them say 
where wandered the beauteous queen. They 
soothed her grief by words of hope. " Per- 
chance thy mother roamed to woodland 
shades, and, having gone astray, sits mourn- 
ing on the dewy grass; or perhaps she is 
bathing in the stream, or lingers still beside 
the green Eurotas." 

But Hermione refused the offered conso- 
lation. 

*^Why seek with idle words to still 
my grief? Behold the stars grow dim before 
the blushing mom, yet she returns not ! O 
mother mine, what desert holds thee now ? 
what solitary mountain height ? Well have 
I tracked the mazy forest — ^no tree or leaf 
escaped my eager search. Nor in Eurotas' 
stream, beneath his quiet waves, dost thou lie 
hidden, for there dwell gentle nymphs who 
would restore thee to my arms." Thus 
mourned Hermione, until from weariness she 
slept. 
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On the return of Menelaas, his grief and 
indignation knew no bounds, when he dis- 
covered the flight of his consort, and the 
treachery of his noble guest And if you 
have ever seen a mighty forest in a storm, 
when the wind sweeps over it, and agitates 
alike the feeblest branches and the stoutest 
trees, you will be able to form some idea of 
the sensation produced in Oreece, when he 
made known to his kindred and friends the 
queen's departure. 

Attended by the wise Ulysses, Menelaus 
sailed for Troy, hoping, by persuasive words, 
to win back the faithless Helen. But all 
pacific means were jBruitless. Priam, in 
blind attachment to his son, refused to listen 
to the remonstrances of the injured prince? 
or to comply with his demand. 

Menelaus then resolved upon the over- 
throw of Troy, and called to arms his vassals 
and allies. Boused to indignation, they 
obeyed the summons, and all Greece re- 
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echoed with the cry of war. After two long 
years of preparation, a mighty armament 
assembled at Aalis in Boeotia, and the noble 
Agamemnon was chosen for its leader. 
Achilles, the lion-hearted son of Peleus, was 
the most conspicuous of the heroes in this 
famous expedition ; but his adventures, so 
ftill of wonder, and so interwoven with the 
fate of Troy, must be recited in another 
chapter. 

There also you will see by what chival- 
rous deeds the Grecian Princes sought to 
avenge the honour of their country, and 
what was their success. 



ACHILLES 



THE SIEGE OF TROY. 



%tl^lh mi)i % Su^t of %x^. 



Achilles was the son of the silver-footed 
Thetis and Peleus, king of the Myrmidons, 
in Thessalj, at whose wedding feast you 
remember the wicked Eris caused so much 
confusion. Thetis earnestly desired to ren- 
der her infant immortal as herself, that 
death might never snatch him from her, 
and to effect this, placed him every 
night upon burning coals, and by day 
anointed him with ambrosia. Her work was 
carried on in secret, and for some time with 
most unwearied patience, when an unfortu- 
nate interruption prevented her success. 

H 
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Peleos, ODe nighty watched her proceedmgs, 
and seeing his child, as he thoaght, in immi- 
nent danger, he nttered a ciy of terror. The 
spell was broken, and Achilles lost for ever 
that god-like nature, his mother was so 
anxious for him to obtain. 

Before the birth of Achilles, it had been 
predicted bj Proteus, the old man of the 
sea, that he should surpass his father in 
valour and renown ; and the love and care 
of Thetis for the safety of her child, prompted 
her to carry him to the famous river Styx. 
She plunged him into its dark waters, and 
his whole body, save only the heel by which 
she held him, became invulnerable. 

In his youth, Achilles was placed under 
the guidance of a learned Centaur, Chiron, 
grandsire of Peleus, and the same who, at 
the wedding feast, had given him a pon- 
derous lance. 

Many illustrious heroes of Greece were, 
like Achilles, the pupils of Chiron. Besides 
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huntmg, and warlike exercises, he instructed 
them in music, and the use of salutary 
herbs, and, to increase their strength and 
hardihood, fed them on the hearts of lions, 
and savage beasts of prey. 

Achilles was treated by Chiron with every 
mark of favour, and distinguished among 
his companions for his beauty and valiant 
deeds. As he advanced to manhood, his 
warlike inclination became more and more 
apparent ; and one day his mother, to make 
trial of his heroic nature, said to him, " It 
is in your power, my son, to choose be- 
tween two destinies ; you may enjoy a long, 
but inglorious life of peace, or become a 
famous warrior, and gain immortal honours, 
but perish in the flower of your age." " I 
scorn a base repose," was his reply, "and 
will choose to die a hero !" 

The courage of Achilles was, ere long, 
put to the test, for while the Grecian fleet, 
under the command of Agamemnon, was 

H 2 
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assembling at Aulis, an oracle forbade the 
impatient chiefs to proceed to Troy, until 
Achilles should join the host of its assail- 
ants ; and to Thetis, the same cruel oracle 
announced the death of her son, before the 
taking of the city. 

Thetis sought to evade, by an ingenious 
deyice, the fulfilment of so sad a decree. 
Disguising the young prince in maiden's 
attire, she sent him to the court of Lyco- 
medes, king of Scyros, where, on account 
of his golden hair, he was called by the 
name of Pyrrha ; and none could recognise, 
in the simple robes of a Grecian princess, 
the lion-hearted Achilles, whose very name 
was afterwards to shake the towers of Troy. 

Love for his mother alone induced him 
to submit to so humiliating a condition; 
but his fiery spirit could not long be re- 
pressed, and an occurrence, apparently ac- 
cidental, drew him from his inglorious 
obscurity. A pedlar, one day, presented 
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himself at the gates of the palace, and, 
with much address, displayed his merchan- 
dise, an assortment of jewels and toys 
before the daughters of Lycomedes. This 
pedlar was no other than the crafty Ulysses, 
who, haying discovered the place of Achilles' 
retreat, hoped to excite his warlike dis- 
position by a glittering sword, concealed 
among the wares. 

The artifice proved successful. Achilles 
regarded the baubles for some time in con- 
temptuous silence, but no sooner perceived 
the half-hidden sword, than he seized it 
with enthusiastic delight. Ulysses cau- 
tiously made himself known, and urged 
the youthful hero to join the Grecian host. 
His insinuating words were eagerly listened 
to, and Achilles, throwing aside his base 
disguise, quitted the palace, and soon after 
conducted his troop of Myrmidons, in fifty 
ships, to Aulis, where he was received by 
Agamemnon with every demonstration of 
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joy. For many months the Grecian fleet 
remained within the port of Aulis, waiting, 
in vain, for an auspicious gale. Whole 
hecatombs were offered to propitiate the 
favour of the gods, when, lo ! a wondrous 
sign appeared. A dreadful serpent, crimson 
spotted, issued from the altar, and coiled 
around the overshadowing tree. Embowered 
among the leaves, a sparrow made her nest 
upon the topmost branch, and there reared 
her callow brood. The reptile slew eight 
fluttering little ones, and while the mother, 
circling over head, bewailed her loss, he 
seized her by the vdng, and drew her down 
within his hideous jaws ! 

When the feathered nestlings were thus 
devoured, Jove suddenly transformed the 
snake to stone. A lasting prodigy upon 
the sands of Aulis ! 

The priests fell back amazed, and, as the 
crowd stood wondering at this strange event, 
Calchas, renowned of seers, explained the 
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omen thus: "As many birds as by the 
snake were slain, so many years must we 
war upon the plain of llion, but in the 
tenth, the spacious town is ours !" Calchas 
also declared, that Diana's wrath alone 
detained the fleet at Aulis, " For Agamem- 
non, in the chase, has impiously destroyed 
a sacred doe, nor can the fiiry of the goddess 
be appeased, save by the sacrifice of Iphi- 
genia, the king's most cherished daughter.'' 

Agamemnon indignantly rejected this in- 
human proposal, and, in a rage, dismissed 
the seer with threats of vengeance. 

Month after month rolled on, and still no 
sail unfurled ; the calm remained unbroken, 
and throughout the ships arose tumultuous 
murmurs ; and the chiefs themselves began 
to yearn for their far-distant homes, and to 
speak of a return. The impatience of the 
army loudly called for a decision, and Aga- 
memnon could no longer resist the stem 
decree of fate. , 
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Accordingly, Iphigenia, clad in linen robes, 
was conducted by her weeping friends to the 
temple of Diana, where she was bound, and 
laid upon the altar; Calchas had ahready 
raised the fatal knife, when the goddess, 
compassionating the innocence and beauty 
of the maiden, stayed the cruel sacrifiee, 
and, conveying her away in a cloud, mira- 
culously substituted a stag! Then sud«» 
denly arose a favourable gale^ and woke 
the sea from its repose. Triumphantly the 
Grecian galleys ploughed the waves, and 
the fleet was wafted safely to the destined 
shore. 

The strand was won with much expense 
of blood, and, Protesilaus, landing first, was 
first to fall, slain by the noble Hector. 

Achilles, urging on his fiery steeds, at- 
tacked, with his immortal lance, Cygnus, a 
son of Neptune. The lance rebounded from 
the heroes side, and Achilles, leaping from 
his car, renewed the fight on foot ; but the 
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sword itself was blunted, for the skin of his 
adversary was invulnerable. Achilles being 
enraged, pressed furiously upon him, and 
struck him with his buckler. Cygnus fell 
backward over a huge stone that lay in the 
path, and this mischance was his destruc- 
tion. Achilles knelt upon the prostrate foe, 
and was about to strip him of his armour, 
when Neptune, pitying the unhappy fate of 
his offspring, changed him into a swan, and 
thus disappointed the victor of his spoil. 

The Trojans were driven by Achilles to 
shelter within their walls, and, unopposed, 
he laid waste the fertile plains of Ilion. 
He stormed and plundered twelve towns, 
yet none dared sally forth to give him 
battle. The Trojans thus remained impri- 
soned for nine long years, and beheld from 
their lofty towers the ravages of the vic- 
torious chief. Among the cities that he 
sacked, was Mynes, and from thence he 
bore away the fair Briseis, and the prince to 
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whom sbe was betrothed was shun. Patro- 
clos, the beloved companion of Achilles, 
soothed the maiden's grief by every art of 
friendship. He promised her she should 
become ihe happy bride of Peleus' noble 
son, that his own ship should waft her 
hence to Greece, and that, himself would 
ftimish forth, among the Myrmidons, her 
nuptial feast. 

Among the prisoners taken by Agamem- 
non was a fedr-haired girl, the daughter of 
Chryses, a priest of Apollo. In anguish for 
the loss of his child, Chryses, bearing the 
vnreath and sceptre of the god, ventured into 
the presence of his enemies, and offered for 
her ransom an invaluable treasure. " Ye sons 
of Atreus," he supplicatingly said, " receive 
these ^fts, and liberate my child, for the 
honour of divine Apollo ; and may the gods 
accomplish your design on yonder proud 
and impious city, and grant you safe re- 
turn." 
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All were disposed to venerate the priest, 
and to accept the bounteous price ; but 
Agamemnon answered him with harsh and 
scornful words : " Away while yet thou 
may'st ! No bribes or tears shall purchase 
the freedom of thy daughter. She is my 
lawful captive, and if thou dar'st to loiter 
round our ships, know that the sceptre of 
thy god avails thee nought." 

The aged priest retired in silence, but he 
trembled as he offered to Apollo a secret 
prayer for vengeance. 

Apollo hearkened, and, descending from 
the summit of Olympus, hastened to re- 
venge the insult. 

His rattling arrows told of his approach, 
and like the night he came. He aimed his 
fiercest shafts against the Grecian host. 
Nine days they scattered pestilence and 
death, and throughout the camp the frmeral 
piles continually were burning. 

Juno was moved to pity at the sight, and 
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inspired the son of Thetis to devise a re- 
medy. 

In council of the chiefs, he thus addressed 
their leader, the king of men : " O mighty 
Agamemnon, shall we not leave this fatal 
shore, and wander home, ere death subdue 
our arms ? The time is yrgent. Let some 
prophet, or interpreter of dreams, explain 
on what account Apollo is enraged, and 
by what means we may avert his ire." 

Then uprose the son of Thestor, Calchas, 
who all things knew, the future and the 
past, and by whose skill the Grecian fleet 
was guided safe to Ilion. " Noble Achilles," 
said the venerable sage, " woe be to him 
who shall incense a king ! If thou would'st 
leain from me, why angry Phoebus bends 
his deadly bow, thou first must promise to 
defend me, for I fear the wrath of him whom 
all the Greeks obey." 

Achilles, by his sword engaging to pro- 
tect him, the seer announced with confidence 
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that Apollo was avenging the dishonour, 
shown by Agamemnon to the priest 
Chryses : " Nor will his wrath abate until 
the damsel be restored, unransomed, to her 
father." 

The heart of Agamemnon was filled with 
deep resentment, and his eyes gleamed like 
fire with indignation, as he sternly said: 
" Prophet of ill ! for me no word of favour 
hast thou ever uttered, and now thou layest 
to my charge the grievous anger of the god 
Apollo. I will restore the beauteous maiden, 
and Achilles may conduct her o'er the main. 
But know that I demand another prize, such 
as a king may ask. His tent shall yield the 
loved Briseis, with her radiant eyes, and all 
the host shall know that I am subject to the 
gods alone." 

This unjust demand aroused the fierce 
Achilles, and his hand was on his sword, 
when lo ! the azure-eyed Minerva, suddenly 
descending from Olympus, stood behind 
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him, and seized his golden hair. He 
tamed and recognised the goddess, bat a 
sable cload concealed her from the rest. For- 
bidding his rash purpose, she commanded 
him to sheathe his sword, and let sharp 
words suffice, and promised as a recompense 
that the haughty king should at some future 
day entreat the heroes friendship, and with 
gifts implore his arms. 

Achilles obeyed her voice, and returned 
his shining blade to the sheath, but, hurl- 
ing his sceptre to the ground, he swore 
that as that sceptre never more could 
blossom severed from its parent tree, so 
surely Greece should mourn the bravest of 
her chiefs, and he withheld his aid. 

In vain did Nestor, from whose lips 
flowed language sweeter than honey, seek 
to reconcile the haughty princes. Still 
striving, they dissolved the council, and 
Achilles, attended by his friend Patroclus, 
withdrew in sullen majesty. 
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Achilles sat indignant, within his tent, 
or by his gallant barque. He frequented 
not, as wont, the council or the field. His 
unharnessed steeds, beside their chariots, 
cropped the parsley or the flowery lotus, 
and along the margin of the deep his sol- 
diers hurled in sport the quivering lance. 
He remained aloof, his heart thus preying 
on itself, yet panting secretly for shouts of 
battle, and the shock of war. 
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Apart from his companions, Achilles 
wept for the loss of his fair Briseis, and, 
stretching forth his hands over the dark sea, 
implored the aid and pity of his goddess- 
mother. 

Thetis, emerging from her ocean palace, 
at the sound of his voice, ascended to 
Olympus, and, embracing the knees of 
mighty Jove, prayed him to honour her 
son, and to avenge his wrongs ; nor did she 
cease to plead until the king of gods bowed 
his immortal head in token of assent. 

Then Jove, in vengeance for the insult 

I 2 
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offered to the son of Thetis, turned against 
the Greeks the scale of fortune, and for- 
bade the interference of the gods in their 
behalf. 

Terrible were the reverses suffered by the 
Greeks, and severe was their humiliation^ 
Urged on by Jove, the victorious Hector 
(Priam's noble son), drove them with cruel 
slaughter to their ships; and the Trojan 
host, emboldened by success, kindled their 
watchfires on the plain, and prepared, with 
the returning day, to storm the rampart, the 
safeguard of the Grecian camp. 

Too late did Agamemnon repent the in- 
jury he had done Achilles, whose presence 
alone could save the army from destruction; 
and, overwhelmed with grief, he bade the 
heralds, without the sound of proclamation, 
call by name each chief to council. 

The humbled king bewailed, with tears, 
his adverse destiny, and proposed to the 
leaders of his host the abandonment of the 
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enterprise, and that, favoured by the dark- 
ness, they should ingloriously steer home- 
ward to their native land. The aged Nestor 
reproved Agamemnon for this unwise counsel, 
and, with upbraidings for his rash conduct 
towards Achilles, entreated him rather to 
conciliate the hero, and assuage the ire of 
Jove. Reluctantly did the proud heart of 
Agamemnon yield to such unwelcome ad- 
vice, and the wily Ulysses and the mighty 
Ajax were despatched to bear peace offer- 
ings to Achilles. The whole army awaited 
the result in anxious expectation, and, as 
the messengers went along the shore of the 
deep-resounding sea, many were the vows 
preferred to Neptune, if he would sway the 
son of Thetis to their will. 

Achilles, within his tent, was playing on 
his clear-toned harp, and singing to his 
Mend Patroclus the immortal deeds of 
heroes. He received his unexpected guests 
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as friends most dear, and set before them 
a generous repast. When the feast was 
ended, Ulysses filled high his goblet, and, 
having pledged illustrious Achilles, he de- 
scribed in glowing colours the sad reverses 
of the Greeks, the terrible lightnings of 
Jove, and the raging of the furious Hector. 
He set forth the dazzling gifts of Agamem- 
non, as a proof of his returning friendship, 
and besought Achilles, ere repentance come 
too late, to lay aside his wrath, and avert im» 
pending ruin from the Grecian host. Above 
all, he dwelt upon the honour of a triumph 
over the proud Hector, whom none other 
dared oppose. But the heart of Achilles 
was unmoved, and no arguments could bend 
him from his purpose. He ridiculed the 
sheltering rampart that the Greeks had 
raised for their defence, and, spuming the 
offers of the abject king, declared that on 
the morrow, Neptune sending a propi- 
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tious gale, his gallant barques should home- 
ward plough the waves, and bid farewell to 
strife. 

At early dawn, obedient to the will of Jove, 
Discord, standing upon Ulysses' ship, in the 
centre of the fleet, incited, with loud cries, 
the Greeks to battle. Agamemnon with an 
ey« like Jove's, to threaten or command, led 
fortl) the 8teel*clad host, and, dense as mist 
upon the mountain top, arose the eddying 
dust beneath their feet, as they swiftly crossed 
the plain. The two armies rushed like 
wolves in fierce hostility to war, and Discord 
looked on exulting in the fall of mighty 
heroes. 

Hector, retiring firom the fight, entered 
the gates of Troy, to seek once more his 
fair Andromache. Within the marble halls 
of Priam's lofty palace, his venerable mother 
met him, and fondly hung upon his hand. 
But he bade her go, with the matrons of dis- 
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tinction, to the temple of Minerva, and 
offer sacrifice, and, taking the robe most 
beautiful and most esteemed, place it on the 
goddess's knees, and move her to compas- 
sion. 

As he passed along the spacious city, 
Andromache ran in haste to meet him, and 
with her came a maiden, carrying in her 
arms the tender infant, beautiful as a star. 
Hector gazed in silence on his little son and 
smiled, but Andromache, weeping, embraced 
her royal husband, and sought by her 
caresses to detain him from the strife. 
Gently he reproved her fears, and stretched 
forth his hands to the child. Frightened 
at the dazzling helm and nodding crest, the 
babe, with screams, shrunk back into the 
bosom of his nurse. Instantly illustrious 
Hector loosed the helmet from his brows, 
and placed it glittering on the ground ; then 
kissed the child, and fondled him, and 
prayed of mighty Jove, that he might be one 
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day more valiant than his sire, and bravely 
rule over Ilion. 

Hector restored the infant to his beloved 
Andromache, who, smiling tearfully, hushed 
it to repose upon her breast. 

Slowly, and in tears, Andromache de- 
parted, and from time to time looked back. 

Arriving at the palace she gave way to her 
grief, and, calling her faithful maidens, 
together they lamented for the living Hector 
as the dead. 

The all-conquering spear of Agamemnon 
carried terror through the Trojan ranks, and, 
unable to resist his fury, they were well 
nigh driven to their city walls. Pierced by 
a shafi^ Agamemnon was at length conducted 
to his chariot. He continued with his voice 
to animate the troops, and urge them to pur- 
sue the foe, until the torture of his wound 
obliged him to desist, and he was borne re- 
luctant from the field. 
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The noble Hector, withdrawn by Jove be- 
yond the reach of weapons, and charged by 
swift and golden-pinioned Iris to abstain 
from battle till the son of Atreus should re^ 
tire, noted his retreat, and called sdoud to the 
Trojans to renew the conflict with fresh cou- 
rage. Terrible as Mars, he flung himself 
into the thickest of the fight, and, like the 
stormy wind that sweeps the foam from 
raging billows, so Hector put to flight the 
Grecian host. 

Achilles, from his lofty fleet, beheld the 
plain, and the Grecians routed, flying to 
their ships. He marked the chariot of 
Nestor, bearing to the camp a wounded hero. 
A transient pity touched his breast, and he 
bade Patroclus inquire the name and dignity 
of him whom Nestor thus had rescued, and 
whose features the swiftness of the steeds 
had caused to pass unnoticed. Patro- 
clus willingly obeyed, and, hasting by the 
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shore, approached the tent of Nestor, where 
wounded lay Maehaon, physician of the host. 
Nestor arose from his splendid couch, and 
in vain bade Patroclus enter. He prayed 
him then to intercede with the implacable 
Achilles, and soften his resentment ; ^^ and 
should he still refuse, sue thou for his im- 
mortal armour, and thyself conduct his fiEur- 
famed Myrmidons^ perchance to give short 
respite to the Greeks." 

Hector pressed onward to the rampart, 
and, supplied by Jove with more than human 
strength, he raised a giant stone, and, hurling 
it with ease against the massive gates, rent 
them asunder. Resistless in his course, he 
entered unopposed. At the ships a furious 
contest ensued. Grasping the bark of Pro- 
tesilaus by the stem. Hector called aloud 
for fire, and the Trojans, armed with blazing 
torches, fired the fleet. 
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Even the mighty Ajax, with his shield that 
seemed a tower, no longer could sustain the 
ccoirage of the Greeks. But he stood watch- 
ing, and, overwhelmed with darts, continued 
from his vessel to repulse the Trojans bear- 
ing the fiery brands. 

Meanwhile Patroclus, by Achilles' side, 
with tears bewailed the evil fortune of the 
Greeks. 

Pointing to the ships from which the 
flames began to rise, he upbraided Achilles 
for his pitiless resentment, and besought his 
armour, and permission to lead in his stead 
the Myrmidons to Agamemnon's aid. Moved 
to pity by the sorrow of his friend, Achilles 
yielded to this generous request, but warned 
him to forbear a rash pursuit of Hector, lest 
the Gods in anger should descend on his 
behalf. As Achilles spoke, the curling flames, 
that reddened ocean with their blaze, pro- 
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claimed the dang'er of delay, and going forth 
in haste, he prepared his valiant Myrmidons 
for battle. 

Then Patroclus arrayed himself in the 
matchless armour of Achilles. Upon his 
head he placed the well-made helmet, and 
slung the sturdy shield over his shoulders. 
To his chariot were harnessed Xanthus and 
Balius, the swift horses of Achilles, and 
round him the eager Myrmidons assembled, 
thirsting for glory and the distant strife. 

Achilles, retiring within his tent, drew 
ford^ a bowl of antique pattern, and sacred 
to the mighty Jove. Pouring a libation, he 
implored the king of gods to defend from 
danger his beloved Patroclus, and, with mar- 
tial honours crowned, to grant him safe 
return. 

Hector and the Trojan host fled in dis- 
may on beholding the wondrous armour of 
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Achilles, and die spreading flames were 
quenched. Patroclas exulting, pursued the 
foe upon the plain, and the huge Sarpedon, 
a god-like son of Jove, fell beneath his spear. 
JoYC, in honour of his son, distilled upon 
the earth a shower of blood, and Apollo, 
swifdj descending to the field, drew from 
beneath the hill of weapons, the body of the 
slain, which, borne remote, he laved in waters 
of the running stream, and bathed in dews 
ambrosial. Then to Death and gentle Sleep, 
twin-bom, he gave the charge, who placed 
it soon in Lycia's realm, the heroes distant 
home. 

Heedless of his promise to forbear, Patro- 
clus still pressed onward to the gates of 
Troy. Thrice, upon a buttress of its lofty 
wall, he mounted, but Apollo thrice repelled, 
and struck his shield with violence. Calling 
for Hector, the incensed divinity bade him 
direct his arms against Patroclus, and, like 
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fierce lions in the moAntain-tops contending 
for their prey, so did these haughty warrioxB 
engage in deadly combat. 

The sun was fast sinking to the west, when 
Apollo, terrible in battle, approached unseen, 
and loosed the corslet from Fatroolus' breast 
Then to the earth he struck Achilles' helm, 
which dust had never shamed ; and powerless 
drooped his shield. Patroclus' «yes grew 
dizzy at the stroke, and stupor seized his 
brain. He retreated, avoiding death, but was 
pursued by Hector, and fell beneath his 
spear. In prophetic strains, with breath now 
faintly drawn, he sang the fall of Hector, 
his insulting foe, ordained to perish by 
Achilles' vengeful hand. The noble steeds 
that bore Patroclus to the field, in sorrow 
hung their heads, and wept for their un- 
timely fate. But Hector, retiring from the 
mournful fight, put on the armour of Achilles, 
bestowed by the immortal gods upon his 
sire. Into his limbs fi^sh vigour was infused 
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by Mars, and in his might he seemed the son 
of Peleus himself. 

"O hapless chief! Achilles' friend, 
gentle, yet bold, lies slain, and bright suc- 
cess I give thee ! Yet ne'er shalt thou re- 
turn, and never shall Andromache from thy 
wearied limbs unbrace those glorious arms.** 
Thus said the mighty Jove, and, bending 
his majestic brows, confirmed the sad decree. 

Achilles, beholding the confusion of the 
Greeks, was filled with dark forebodings, and 
trembled for the safety of his friend. 

While musing thus, the evil tidings, borne 
by the son of Nestor, reached his ear, and 
wrapt his senses in a cloud of grief. In the 
bitterness of his sorrow he threw himself 
upon the ground, and dishonoured in the 
dust his purple garments and his golden 
hair. 

Then the fleet Iris was despatched from 
Olympus, to warn Achilles that without 
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his timely aid the body of his friend must 
be abandoned to the furious Hector. Des- 
poiled of his armour, Achilles was unable to 
go forth into the field, but, rising in majesty, 
he advanced to the rampart Miterva flung 
her terrible -^gis round his strong shoul- 
ders, and crowned him with a fiery cloud. 
The steeds of the enemy turned back in 
terror, and the charioteers were panic- 
stricken at the wondrous sight! Thrice 
shouted noble Achilles with the voice of a 
god, and thrice was the Trojan army thrown 
into confusion. Amid the tumult, the body 
of Patroclus was borne away by the trium- 
phant Greeks, and conveyed upon a lofty 
bier to Achilles' tent. His sad companions 
mourned around the breathless warrior, 
and as the fierce lion, despoiled of his 
cherished young, roars through the desert, 
and with clamorous grief bemoans his loss, 
so in anguish wept Achilles for his faithful 
friend. 

K 
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His goddess-mother heard his groans 
resounding through the mighty deep, and, 
to aid her son, she sought Oljrmpus and the 
starred abode of Vulcan. Hot with toil the 
divine artificer rose, limping from his anvil, 
and, before appearing in the presence of his 
august visitor, he collected his tools into a 
silver chest, and cleansing with a sponge his 
neck and face and brawny arms, put on his 
royal tunic. 

Beside him moved two golden figures, 
which he had fashioned like to living 
maidens, and which upheld his feeble steps. 
Thetis, weeping, related the story of Achilles' 
griefs, and implored the skilful god to forge 
for her afflicted son, impenetrable arms, in 
which he might avenge the fall of his beloved 
Patroclus. To this request Vulcan joyfully 
acceded, and promised to make ready such 
illustrious armour as should excite the 
wonder of succeeding ages, and defy the 
weapons of the foe. Thus having said, the 
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god retired, and straight into the furnace 
threw the precious gold and silver, and the 
stubborn brass. Commanding then the 
managed winds to blow, fiill twenty bellows 
heaved, now gentle and now strong the blast, 
as best the workman chose. 

He placed his pondrous anvil on the block, 
and his huge hammer made the echoiugroof 
resound. A broad and massive shield he 
fashioned, and embellished it with various 
devices. Around it was a triple border, 
beautiful and dazzling, and from it hung a 
silver belt. Five ample plates composed 
the shield, and on them he described, with 
skill divine, the earth, the sea, the unwearied 
sun, and fiill orbed moon. Two spacious 
cities also there he placed, emblems of peace 
and war. In one were marriage festivals, 
and brides conducted through the streets 
with torches, and with nuptial songs. 
Youthful dancers moved in graceful circles 
to the sound of pipe and lyre, and gazing 
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matrons in their porches stood. Elsewhere 
was to be seen a close thronged multitude, 
and in the midst two men contended for the 
ran|K)m of one slain. Heralds kept back 
the crowd. Around on polished stones the 
elders sat^ and before them lay two golden 
talents, the victor^s recompense. 

The other city was invested by two glitter- 
ing hosts, and they debated whether, with 
fire to lay all waste, or to divide the spoil. 
The citizens, undismayed, armed in secret, 
and prepared to surprise the foe by ambush ; 
upon the walls their wives and children and 
the aged men kept watch. Led on by 
Pallas and by Mars, the warriors sallied 
forth and encountered the besiegers on a 
river's bank. Discord, Tumult, and Destruc- 
tive Fate mingled in the throng. He next 
designed a soft and fallow field, and in it 
many ploughmen. Oft as, in their course, 
driving their noble steers, they reached the 
bounds, a man advancing, put into their 
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hands a goblet of sweet wine. Black ap- 
peared the upturned soil, though formed of 
molten gold, which was indeed a marvel, 
beyond all others. Elsewhere, he placed 
the likeness of a field, deep in waving com. 
Reapers with sharp sickles toiled, and amid 
them stood the exulting master. Servants 
prepared the banquet beneath a spreading 
oak. 

There also, he planned a vineyard, laden 
with its fruit. The fragrant clusters were of 
richest purple, and the vines were careftilly 
sustained on poles of silver. Youths and 
maidens plucked the luscious grapes, and, 
to beguile their toil, a boy sang sweetly to 
the music of his harp. 

There too he wrought a herd of stately 
oxen, with horns erect. Lowing, from their 
stalls they rushed to pasture, beside a stream, 
fringed with waving reeds. Two ravening 
lions seized and bore away the foremost of 
the herd. In vain the shepherds followed. 
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and their dogs in fear turned back from the 
pursuit. 

There also he devised a meadow, within a 
shady grove, and filled with silver sheep, 
and folds, and pleasant cottages. The skilful 
artist added next a dance of youths and 
maidens, and for the border of the shield 
designed the waves of mighty ocean. Then 
Vulcan forged a blazing corslet, ponderous 
helm, and silver clasping greaves, and his 
task accomplished, he laid the armour down 
at Thetis' feet, who, like a falcon, darted 
from Olympus with the glorious prize. 
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When mom arose, with saflfron vest, and 
Thetis placed the armour, fresh from 
Vulcan's hand, before Achilles, his Myrmi- 
dons, not daring to behold the wondrous 
gift, fled in terror. But he exulted at the 
sight, and, hastening forth along the shore, 
summoned with dreadfril shouts the Grecian 
chiefs to council. 

Fired alone by thoughts of vengeance, he 
renounced his anger towards the king, and 
bade him, without delay, prepare the host 
for battle. 

The Greeks rejoiced that Peleus' mighty 
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Mon lippnarcid once more amongst them, and 
liiul laid iiHuh Iiis wrath. Heralds oon- 
vnynil llin royal gifts to his tent; twelTe 
noiirNttrK, victorious in the race, tripods on- 
HiillitMl ynt with fire, and talents of the purest 
K<ild. 'V\u\ horo refused to eat, or drink, 
until ho had avongod his friend Patroclns, 
hut Minorva niovod with compassion, in- 
Mtilhul into luN breast ambrosial food and 
luu^tur, h^Kt, thnuigh untimely abstinence, 
hU Mtrongth Nhould fail. 

Niiw waH luMU'd tho fierce trampling of 
niou and HttuMls, as from their ships the 
IhiM^iiniH rusluul iuipotuous for the fight. 
AtOiilhm prttvtul his armour, poising every 
limb io fviA if tlu* bright gift were fitted 
io \\\h fran\o. Buoyant it seemed, as 
wingH to brar him innw the earth. He 
lipraiig to hiH ohariot, and, brandishing his 
fathor's spoar that none beside could wield, 
urgtul on his faithful coursers. Xanthus, 
from beneath tlie yoke, hung down his head. 
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and drooped his flowing mane upon the 
ground. Supplied by Juno with the power 
of speech, he thus addressed illustrious 
Achilles: "This time at least, O stormy 
chief, in safety we shall bear thee from the 
field. But the hour of thy destruction swift 
approaches, for the fates doom also thee to 
fall." Achilles reproved these ill-omened 
words, and, with undaunted courage, pressed 
onward, impatient for his fill of vengeance. 

As when devouring fire ravages the stub- 
ble, and, driving through th6 mountain glens, 
consumes a lofty forest, and the flames, 
blown widely, roll on every side, so did 
Achilles like a god scatter destruction on 
the foe, and his chariot was reddened with 
the slain. 

He pursued the flying Trojans to the 
banks of the Scamander, and the stream was 
filled with men and horses. The incensed 
river, speaking from its depths, commanded 
Achilles to forbear, nor pollute with death 
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its sacred flood. He, regardless, again as- 
sailed the Trojans, and plunged fearlessly 
into the eddying waters. Seizing a noble 
elm, he tore it from its roots, and with it 
bridged the stream ; but the river-god, in 
anger, swelled his tide, and vainly did the 
hero struggle in his grasp. Juno, fearing 
lest Achilles should ignobly perish, called 
to Vulcan, her beloved son, and bade him 
subdue with fire the insulting river. Obe- 
dient to her will, he darted forth against 
Scamander scorching flames. The flowery 
lotus and the waving reeds, that clothed the 
margin of the stream, were all consumed, 
and the hissing waves retreated. Languish- 
ing with heat, the river-god implored for- 
bearance, and Juno, interposing, quelled the 
strife. 

Priam, from a lofty tower, looked forth 
upon the plain. He beheld the Trojans 
driven in confusion before the impetuous 
Achilles, and enjoined the keepers of the 
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gates to open wide the portals, that the fly- 
ing host might enter safe within the walls. 
Bight onward towards the town they fled, 
pursued by great Achilles ; and Troy that 
day had fallen by his conquering hand, had 
not Apollo with deceit beguiled him from 
his purpose. Like to a Trojan prince, he 
fled across the plain, and thus allured 
Achilles to a vain pursuit. Meanwhile the 
scattered host, in joyful throngs, regained 
the town, and closed its massive gates. 

Impelled by evil destiny, Hector alone 
remained without. Leaning on his shield, 
in calmness he awaited the approach of the 
incensed Achilles ; and in vain his mother 
and the aged king, with outstretched arms, 
implored him to forbear the rash encounter. 

The divine armour of Achilles shone con- 
spicuous, like some baleful star, as brandish- 
ing his spear, he rushed towards the noble 
Hector. A sudden terror seized the Trojan 
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prince. Afinghted he fled from the gates, 
and asi a hawk pursues the timid dove, so 
swiftly did Achilles follow in his track. One 
urged by fury, one impelled by fear, three 
times around the city walls they held their 
course, and again they reached two foun- 
tains, where, in times of peace, the Trojan 
matrons used to lave their costly raiment. 
Then the mighty Jove raised high his 
golden scales. Down to Hades went the 
lot of Hector, and from his side retired the 
god Apollo, who, till that moment, had up- 
held his sinking limbs, and winged them for 
the flight. The Trojan prince was slain by 
Achilles' well-directed dart, and, despoiling 
him of his armour, the revengeful conqueror 
dragged him at his chariot wheels in triumph 
to the camp. 

Wailing, and lamentation, were heard 
throughout the streets of Troy, and Priam, 
beholding the graceful locks of his beloved 
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son dishonoured in the dust, was scarcely 
withheld from issuing forth to supplicate the 
ruthless victor. 

In the retirement of her palace, sat 
Andromache, weaving a gorgeous and a 
flowery web, enwrought of various hues, 
and gave command to her maidens to heat 
the brazen urn, and prepare the bath for 
noble Hector, when he should return from the 
field. But the cry of sorrow reached her, 
and she let fall the shuttle from her trem- 
bling hands. Like one deranged, she has- 
tened to the walls, and wistftiUy surveyed 
the crowd. 

When she beheld her husband, thus igno- 
bly dragged along, a sudden darkness over- 
whelmed her. She fell senseless, and her 
veil, bestowed by Venus, and the orna- 
ments that bound her flowing hair, all mar- 
riage gifts, were scattered to the ground. 
Around her thronged her sisters, daughters 
of Priam's noble house, and in their arms 
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sustained her, and all the Trojan damsels 
mourned in sympathy with the afflicted 
queen. 

That night, Achilles made his couch upon 
the sounding shore, and the gentle plash of 
billows lulled him to repose. Before him 
stood the spirit of his friend, and thus ad- 
dressed him as he slept : — " Canst thou 
slumber, O Achilles, while the shade of thy 
Patroclus, unblessed by rites of sepulture, 
is driven from the gate of Hades, nor can 
hold communion with the dead ? Give me, 
I entreat, a tomb, and lay my ashes in some 
spot where thine may mingle with them, 
nor let us be in dead divided, who in life 
have loved so well." 

As Patroclus uttered these moumfal 
words, Achilles attempted to embrace him, 
but, like an unsubstantial vapour, the spirit 
disappeared. 

When morning dawned, the host of Aga- 
memnon raised upon the shore a funeral 
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pile of mighty oaks, cut from the forests of 
Mount Ida. The warlike Myrmidons, clad 
in armour, conveyed the body of Patroclus, 
and laid it in the midst. Flagons of oil and 
honey then were placed, and Trojan youths 
were slain, and steeds, and noble oxen, and 
heaped around the bier. Achilles, standing 
apart, cut off his golden hair, and sacrificed 
it to his friend, giving it into his hand. 
Then, with earnest supplications, he in- 
voked the fiercely-breathing winds, and they 
with tumult wild, fanned up the flames. 

Within Achilles' tent, neglected, lay the 
body of the noble Hector, but Apollo veiled 
the spot in sable clouds, and Venus, Jove's 
beautiful daughter, guarded from every in- 
jury the fallen chief, and anointed him with 
oils ambrosial. Swift Iris, fi*om Olympus, 
was despatched to Ilion, and, in whispered 
accents, bade the venerable Priam seek 
the Grecian fleet, and offer costly gifts for 
Hector's ransom. In obedience to this 

L 
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heayenlj mandate, the royal chariot was 
prepared ; and Priam, retiring to his cham- 
ber, drew from his well-stored chests em- 
broidered robes, and talents of the purest 
gold. Standing before the harnessed steeds, 
Hecuba poured to the gods a rich liba- 
tion, and prayed of mighty Jove an omen 
of success. Instantly was seen aloft; Jove's 
favourite bird, the black-plumed eagle 
on his spreading wings, and Priam, ani- 
mated by the sight, drove back the mul- 
titude, who, with uplifted hands, sought to 
detain him, and urged his coursers through 
the gates of Troy. Twilight obscured the 
lonely plain, when Mercury approached the 
chariot as it halted on the banks of a stream. 
To the king he seemed a Grecian youth, but 
in his hand he held the staff, with which, at 
will, he charms all eyes to sleep, and to his 
feet were bound the winged sandals. He 
re-assured the trembling king, and, seizing 
the reins, breathed into the wearied steeds 
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immortal vigour. Safely they reached 
Achilles' tent, framed of loffcy pines, and 
its door secured by one gigantic bar, which 
none but the son of Feleus could lift. A 
sudden sleep oppressed the guards. Mer- 
cury, by a touch, displaced the massive bolt, 
and, bidding Priam enter, vanished from his 
sight. 

Inspired with courage by the gods, the 
Trojan king advanced, and interceded for 
the body of his son. He clasped Achilles' 
knees, and kissing his hands, stained by the 
blood of Hector, called to his remembrance 
the aged Peleus, whom he never again might 
see. Achilles was filled with admiration 
for the heroism that had impelled his noble 
adversary thus to brave the dangers of a 
hostile camp, and feelings of compassion 
woke within his breast He gently raised 
the venerable suppliant, and they wept to- 
gether for the dead. Achilles bewailed his 
father, and by turns his friend Patroclus, 

L 2 
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and their lamentations sounded through the 
tent. The companions of Achilles led in 
the royal herald, and unloosed his steeds 
from the yoke. They took from his cha- 
riot the countless gifts, but, that Hector's 
body might not enter Troy unveiled, left 
behind two mantles and a vest. Costly 
viands were prepared, and Achilles served 
the Trojan king vnth his own hands, who 
marvelled at the hero's size and beauty; 
he seemed in strength and stature like a 
god, and his words were ftdl of gentleness 
and wisdom. 

Couches, with purple and embroidered 
coverlets, were spread for Priam and the 
aged herald, within the vestibule, lest per- 
chance the Greeks should see them in the 
dangerous night, and warn the mighty 
Agamemnon of their presence. 

Ere they retired, Achilles demanded of 
his royal guest how long a time he would 
desire for the funeral rites of Hector ; that 
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SO many days he might restrain the Grecian 
host from war. Clasping the hand of Priam, 
he engaged. to grant twelve days of peace, 
in which the Trojans might lament for their 
illustrious chief, and raise his tomb. 

When sleep had closed the eyes of war- 
riors and their steeds. Mercury again de- 
scended, and, standing beside the king, 
reproved him for his rash security. Priam 
in fear aroused the herald, and Mercury 
prepared the chariot, and attached the 
mules to the funeral car. They left the 
camp unseen, and were conducted by the 
attendant god until they reached the banks 
of the Scamander, and beheld once more the 
towers of Troy. 



THE WOODEN HORSE. 
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Neptune, who with his trident rules the 
waters of the mighty deep, continued nine 
long years to mourn for his unhappy son, 
Cygnus, who had been transformed into a 
swan. Indulging his resentment towards 
Achilles, he sought the presence of the 
bright-haired god Apollo, and with guile- 
ful words addressed him : ^^ Dost thou not 
grieve to look upon the towers of Ilion, 
which we together raised, and are so soon to 
fall ? and dost thou not lament for Hector 
slain, and for the thousands who yet must 
perish ? The fierce Achilles, more terrible 
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than Mars, lives on, nor may he in the fight 
encounter him. Would I were able to sub- 
due the conqueror with my triple spear ! — 
do thou destroy him with a secret shaft.'* 
Apollo bowed his head in token of assent, 
and veiling himself in clouds, descended to 
the Trojan army, as upon the plain, they 
mingled with the Greeks in mortid combat. 
The effeminate Paris, concealed from 
view behind a marble column, was shooting 
forth his darts at random, when Apollo drew 
near, and rebuked him for his cowardice : 
**Why dost thou waste thine arrows thus, 
while the son of Thetis, with his blazing 
shield, stalks before thee like a god ? Be- 
hold him from afar, and let thy shaft avenge 
the noble Hector !" Then Paris turned his 
bow against the hero of the Greeks, as with 
his ponderous sword he scattered death on 
every side. Apollo's hand directed the un- 
erring dart, and thus divinely guided, it ac- 
complished its revengeful purpose. Achilles 
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received the mortal wound in his heel, and 
fell prostrate to the earth, as when a noble 
tower is overturned before a hurricane, 
and falls vrith sudden crash. From the 
cureless wound he tore the dart, and hurled 
it, with indignant wrath, upon the plain. 
In threatening words, he cried aloud, " Who 
secretly hath sent this deadly arrow ? Let 
him come forth and meet me, though he 
boast himself a god, for I have hope that 
Phoebus pierced me through his veiling 
cloud, my mother's voice so prophesied, 
that I should perish by his galling shafi, 
e'en at this ScsBan gate." 

Achilles, the conqueror so renowned, 
was slain, but the brightest ornament of 
Greece, his glory, lives and triumphs over 
death. Throughout the world he was un- 
rivalled for his valour, and amongst the 
Shades does he retain his greatness. 

Jove, by a whirlwind, stayed the fight, 
and Thetis and her nymphs arose with 
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damour from the sea, to meet her fallen 
son, and to bewail his fate. A trembling 
seized the Grecian host, and, rushing fordi, 
thej would have fled, but were restrained 
by Nestor. Around the body of Achilles 
his mother threw immortal garments, and 
the Muses, with melodious Yoice, responded 
to her grief. Upon the eighteenth day 
his fimeral pyre was kindled, and when 
the flames at length consumed it, Thetis 
brought a golden vessel, the gift of Bacchus, 
and the work of the illustrious Vulcan. In 
this were placed the ashes of Achilles, and 
of his friend Patroclus, and a noble tomb 
was raised to them on the projecting shore 
of the wide Hellespont. 

Paris, wounded by a poisoned arrow 
(from the bow of Philoctetes), sought again 
his long-forsaken wife, and,' falling at her 
feet, entreated her, with healing touch, to 
cure his pain, and drew forth the dart. But 
he persuaded not (Enone, and she answered 
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him with words of keen reproach. With 
faltering limbs he climbed the crags of Ida, 
there to die. Juno, from the Olympian 
heights, witnessed his agony, and her im- 
mortal heart was glad. 

Stung by remorse, (Enone sat apart 
within her palace, and wept in secret for 
the husband of her youth. When night had 
overspread the earth, and her father slept, 
and all the train of slaves, she forced the 
gates, and hastened to the summit of Mount 
Ida. Onward she pressed, amid the rocks 
and chasms, heedless of the darkness, or 
the savage beasts that crossed her path. 
The moon beheld her from on high, and 
with compassion shone in brightness, and 
revealed distinct each craggy pass. Ascend- 
ing still, she reached the spot where nymphs 
stood round the lifeless form of Paris, and 
poured their last laments. The shepherds, 
far and near, assembling, thickly piled the 
wood, and the strong fire encircled him. 
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No shriek (Enone uttered, but in her robe 
coneealed her beauteous face, and sudden 
leaped into the flames. Clasping her hus- 
band in her arms, she perished by his side. 
The Greeks, without Achilles' aid, grew 
wearj of the tedious war, and instructed by 
Minerva, reared a fabric like a steed of 
monstrous height. Its purple mane was 
tipped with gold, and its sparkling eyes 
were formed of beryl, and the blood-red 
amethyst. Its hollow sides were planked 
with pine, and within the dark abode armed 
warriors were hid. The mouth of the capa- 
cious steed was left; unclosed, that so the 
breath of day might enter; and a secret door 
was framed and a ladder close concealed, 
by which the lurking Greeks might sally 
forth at will. Around its neck, rich trap- 
pings, carved in ivory, were hung, and its 
stout legs, encircled by a band of brass, 
were raised on wheels, that it might be 
drawn along swiftly and with ease. 
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In sight of Troy, lay Tenedos, an isle 
renowned for wealth, and thither did the 
Grecian host retire, leaving the Wooden 
Horse upon the strand. The Trojans, pent 
so long within their walls, unbarred their 
massy gates, and, issuing in a throng, like 
swarming bees, surveyed the deserted camp 
with raptiure. They beheld, with adoration, 
the gigantic steed, standing alone amid the 
silent tents, and would fain have broken 
down their rampart to obtain it entrance, but 
Laocoon, a priest of Neptune, opposed the 
fatal purpose. He declared that within the 
fabric secret foes were lurking, and to prove 
this bold assertion, struck it with his lance. 
His weapon pierced the treacherous planks, 
and from the wound there issued groans, 
and sounds of rattling armour. The warn- 
ing was in vain. These mischiefs were 
devised by Jove, who willed to ruin Troy. 

While the Trojans, in^amazement, pressed 
around, Sinon, a captive Greek, was led 
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before the king. He stood trembling, and 
unarmed, and, by his cries, excited the com- 
passion of the crowd. Priam then caused 
his fetters to be loosed, and bade the youth 
explain the mystery of the giant steed; 
whether for force, or guile, or some religious 
end, the Greeks had reared, and thus aban- 
doned it upon the plain. The perfidious 
captive, by tears and fawning words, induced 
the Trojans to believe he was a fugitive, and 
on his way to implore the assistance of- his 
generous foes. He told them that the wooden 
horse had been constructed to propitiate 
Minerva's wrath ; for the impious Diomede 
and the false Ulysses, had drawn down her 
indignation. Covered by the darkness, they 
had entered Troy, profaned her temple, and 
torn the image of the goddess from her 
shrine.* "Warned by the seer, to her 
offended name we raised this wondrous 
steed, and formed it of gigantic height, lest 

* Palladium. 
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in an evil hour, it pasa through your forbidden 
gates, for then these haughty towers will re- 
main unshaken, and may bid defiance to the 
arms of Greece. But if, with sacrilegious 
hand, you dare profane Minerva's gift, your 
ancient Troy is doomed to perish mid de- 
vouring flames." 

With words like these, he gained their 
hearts, too prone to be deceived, and thus 
effected what the mighty son of Thetis, and 
the labours of a ten years' siege, had been 
unable to accomplish. 

Laocoon, in Neptune's temple, was offer- 
ing sacrifice and thanksgiving for the preser- 
vation of the city, when, dreadful to behold ! 
two serpents, coming from the isle of Tene- 
dos, divided fi-om afar the swelling waves. 
To the shore they held their course, rear- 
ing their golden crests, and, breathing forth 
flames from their hissing jaws ; and the mul- 
titude fled in terror. Intent upon their fatal 
purpose, the reptiles glided to Laocoon, and 

M 
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made their way to his children. They 
coiled their deadly folds around the limbs 
of the aflBrighted youths, and Laocoon, rush- 
ing with pious haste to aid his sons, him- 
self became entangled* The father and 
the sons perished together, dying a twice 
painful death ; for each beheld the other's 
agony, and was unable to afford relief. 
Haying performed their cruel task, the ser- 
pents hasted to Minerva's temple, and, pro- 
tected by her spear and ample buckler, 
crouched before the goddess's feet. Amaze- 
ment seized on all, and the general voice pro- 
claimed that Laocoon was justly doomed to 
die, because he had opposed the will of Pal- 
las, and with impious hands profaned the 
sacred wood. Incense was offered at her 
shrine, and the multitude resolved at once to 
bring the lofty steed within the walls of Troy. 
A spacious breach was made, and the infatu- 
ated Trojans, each calling on his fellow for 
assistance, dragged upon its wheels the mon- 
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strous fabric. Minerva, with her powerful 
hand, urged it along, and Juno, impatient for 
the fall of Ilion, smoothed the uaiequal way. 
From every street the Trojan matrons 
thronged, and threw their girdles o'er its 
arching neck, while youths, crowned with 
flowery garlands, chanted triumphal songs, 
and gaily danced around. Cassandra alone 
foresaw the danger, and raised in vain her 
warning voice. All heard, but none believed 
her prophecy, and in the frenzy of despair, 
she wandered through the city, and lamented 
for its coming fate. The temples were 
adorned with branches, and the sun, ordained 
to be the last that shone on Ilion, went down 
amid loud shouts of revelry and unsuspect^ 
ing mirth. 

Under dovert of the silent night, the 
Grecians left the isle of Tenedos, and 
sought again the shores of Troy. Favoured 
by the gods, Sinon unlocked the wooden 
steed, and the hidden foes issued forth from 

M 2 
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its dark recesses. They raised on high a 
lighted torch, and those on board the ships 
beheld with joy the preconcerted sign. 
Within the city, Sinon, and the band of 
heroes, fired her palaces and lofty towers, 
while a thousand foes were pressing on 
her gates for entrance. Hemmed in on 
either side, the slender guard was over- 
powered, and, mad with furious] zeal, the* 
Grecian army rushed into the streets of 
Troy. 

Vain were it to describe the horrors of 
that fatal night, when rolling flames dis- 
pelled the darkness, and shouts and cries 
were mingled with the clash of arms, and 
the shrill sound of trumpets. In terrible 
array appeared the forms of hostile deities. 
Imperial Juno, fiilly armed, urged on the 
Greeks, and Pallas, bearing her immortal 
JEgis, inspired them with resistless courage. 
Then was fulfilled the mournful doom of 
nion ! and the Trojans, though emboldened 
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by despair, were unable to maintain the un- 
equal combat. 

The aged Priam encased his feeble limbs 
in armour, and crept forth, unwilling to sur- 
\'ive his country's fall. Scarce able to sus- 
tain the weight of sword or shield, he 
reached an altar, whither had fled, like 
timid doves, the queen and her attendant 
train. Clinging to the sacred images, they 
called upon the gods for shelter and pro- 
tection, but their prayers were disregarded, 
and the venerable king, torn from the arms 
of Hecuba, was slain. 

The Greeks conveyed vast spoils to their 
ships; golden vessels snatched from burn- 
ing altars, gorgeous robes of pripces, and 
the treasures of the priests. Triumphantly 
they dragged along the Trojan matrons, who 
embraced, while they might, the statues of 
their country's gods. The unhappy cap- 
tives kissed their native soil, and, moisten- 
ing it with tears, bade farewell to Troy. 
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The last that went on board was Hecuba. 
Upon the tomb of Hector she had fdaced 
her silver locks, as a last offering to his 
illustrious shade, but his ashes she carried 
with her, even in her bosom. 

Andromache strove to conceal her little 
son within her sheltering arms. Lisping his 
mother's name, the tender child was rudely 
hurled from the battlements, and no Hector, 
brandishing his massive spear, was there to 
save him. 

The Greeks beheld with triumph the de- 
molished walls and the flames that mounted 
high above the fiEdling towers of Ilion. Nor 
was their vengeance satisfied, until the 
ancient city lay a ruined pile of ashes. 
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A CERTAIN damsel, named Atalanta, in 
speed of foot excelled the swiftest of men. 
She loved to dwell in the shady woods, and 
either treated her numerous suitors with in- 
difference, or repulsed them thus : " He who 
would win my favour must surpass me in 
the race. Let him engage with me in run- 
ning. Should he prove the victor, I will 
become his bride, but know that death 
awaits the vanquished." 

So great were the charms of Atalanta^ 
that in spite of these harsh conditions, a 
multitude of youths pressed forward with 
eagerness to the dangerous contest. Hippo- 
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menes, a descendant of the glorious Nep- 
tune, chided them for their presumptuous 
folly. But when the maiden herself ap- 
peared, and he beheld her countenance, 
lovely as that of Venus, he raised his hands 
in wonder and admiration. " Pardon,'* he 
exclaimed, ^^ my unjust censures ; until this 
moment I was ignorant of your reward.** 
And now he envied the rash youths he had 
before condemned, and feared lest one, more 
favoured than the rest, should prove victo- 
rious. ^ Why not myself contend ? The 
gods are wont to aid the noble and the 
daring." 

While he thus mused, the race began, 
and Atalanta flew with winged speed. Her 
flowing hair was thrown back upon her 
shoulders, and her features tinged vntb a 
delicate bloom. On she darted swift as an 
arrow, and leaving her opponents far behind 
her, in triumph reached the goal, and adorned 
her brows with the victorious wreath. 
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The unhappy youths too late repented 
their presumption, and unable to move her 
to compassion, submitted to their fiekte. 

Hippomenes was undaunted at Uie sight 
Fixing his eyes upon the maiden, he thus 
addressed her : ^ With me, Atalanta, shalt 
thou now contend. If thou dost win the 
race, success will gain thee endless glory, 
and should I prove triumphant, thou canst 
not scorn a victor so illustrious." 

Touched by the beauty of her new oppo- 
nent, she regarded him with pity, and 
doubted whether she should choose to con- 
quer, or be herself the vanquished. ** Oh ! 
stranger, what deity impels thee to the race, 
attempting which, so many have already 
perished ? Thy youth affects me« I wish 
thou wouldst desist, or that thy swiftness 
might excel my own." 

But while she was indulging these regrets, 
the spectators called loudly for a renewal 
of the contest Hippomenes breathed a 
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prayer to Venus. The Zephyr, on its 
balmy wings conveyed it to her ear, and 
moved by the danger of the suppliant and 
the earnestness of his appeal, she hastened 
to bestow her aid. In her favourite Isle of 
Cyprus grew a tree, whose fruit and branches 
were of yellow gold. From thence she 
plucked three shining apples, and, invisible 
to all beside, presented them to Hippo- 
menes, and explained their use. 

Soon as the trumpets sounded for the 
race, Atalanta and the youthful hero, dart- 
ing forward, skimmed the ground so lightly, 
that with dry feet they might have paced 
the sea, or the surface of the waving com, 
and left; it still erect. The multitude rent 
the air with shouts of applause. " Hasten, 
Hippomenes, for thy life — use all thy 
strength, and thou shalt be the conqueror.'' 
Doubtful it seemed whether these cheering 
words encouraged most the hero, or the 
maiden, for when she might have passed 
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him by, she slackened off her speed, and 
then unwillingly sprang forward to renew 
the contest. Alas! the goal was distant, 
and, faint and weary, he panted with ex- 
haustion and fatigue. Before him Atalanta 
flew as on immortal pinions, and the exult- 
ing shouts of the spectators were hushed in 
breathless silence. At this perilous moment, 
Hippomenes flung from him one of the 
bright gifts of Venus. Dazzled by its glitter, 
the maiden paused, and turning from her 
course secured the rolling treasure. Tri- 
umphantly he passed her by, and the theatre 
rang with applause. A second apple re- 
tarded her, but she increased her speed, 
and seemed already to have reached the 
goal. " Aid me, O Venus,'' cried the youth, 
in an agony of terror, as he threw to a dis- 
tance the remaining apple. 

Atalanta seemed in doubt whether to risk 
her victory, but urged by the queen of 
beauty, she turned aside, and picked up the 
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golden fruit. With difficulty she raised it 
from the ground ; for in order still fiortlier to 
impede her progress, the goddess added to 
its weight. Vainly the maiden endeavoured 
to resume her speed. Languor oyerpowered 
her, while Hippomenes, winged by hope 
and joy, lightly darted to the goal, won the 
wreath, and obtained the beautiful Atalanta 
for his bride. 



NIOBE. 



In the ancient city of Thebes dwelt 
Niobe, a haughtj and presumptuous queen, 
whose boastful words were a continual in- 
sult to the gods. 

The fame of Amphion, her royal husband, 
and her own illustrious descent, filled her 
with intolerable pride, but she exulted still 
more in her noble sons and daughters, and 
had she been less triumphant, might have 
been the happiest of mothers. 

A festival was held in honour of Latona; 
and the Theban women, wreathing their hair 
with laurel, adorned the temple of the god- 

N 
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dess, and offered costly spices at her shrine. 
Niobe came forth surrounded by a crowd 
of attendants, and conspicuous for her 
beauty, and garments interwoven with gold. 
She surveyed with scorn the humble wor- 
shippers, and, tossing her head, exclaimed : 
^^ What madness is this, to honour the un- 
known inhabitants of Heaven, while my 
divinity calls in vain for sacrifice, and to 
me no altars are raised ? Am I not de- 
scended from mighty Jove, and from Atlas, 
whose stupendous shoulders bear up the 
etherial skies? The children of the god- 
dess, but two in number, cannot be com- 
pared with my seven daughters, and as 
many valiant sons; and should I lose a 
part, more would still remain to me than the 
almost childless Latona can boast. The 
Phrygian nations tremble before me, and 
I am too exalted for Fortune herself to 
harm!" 
In obedience to the stem command of 
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Niobe, the people retired, leaying the sacri- 
fice unperformed. Reluctantly they tore 
the laurel branches from their hair, and, in 
terror at this impious language, worshipped 
the goddess in gentle murmurs. 

Latona beheld the outrage from Mount 
Gynthus, and, summoning her immortal 
children, Apollo and Diana, she bade them 
punish the insulting queen. Impatient for 
revenge, Apollo scarcely stayed to hear his 
mother's entreaties, but swift through the 
air he winged his flight, until he reached the 
imperial city. Near to the walls a level 
plain extended far and wide, where many 
chariots and horses were assembled, and an 
eager crowd intent on martial exercises. 
The eldest of the sons of Niobe was guiding 
in a circle his foaming courser, when an 
arrow pierced his breast. The golden reins 
fell from his trembling hands, and he sank 
lifeless to the ground. Instantly his brother 
heard a quivering shaft, as it whistled 

N 2 
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through the air upon its deadly errand, and, 
urging on his steeds, he fled as one escaping 
from a sudden tempest. But the unerring 
dart fulfilled its purpose. He too bent for- 
ward, and, drooping, stained the earth with 
blood. 

Two young princes were engaged in 
wrestling. Their bodies glowed with fra- 
grant oil,.and breast to breast they struggled, 
when an arrow pierced them thus united, 
and they rolled in death upon the plain. 
Another of the sons of Niobe beheld his 
brothers as they lay, and flew to raise them 
in his arms, and fold them in a last embrace; 
but struck by a revengeful dart, he shared 
their fate, and perished by their side. Again 
the bow of tlie incensed Divinity was heard, 
and but one remained to the proud queen of 
all her sons. He, a tender child, raised his 
hands in unavailing prayer, and his cry 
moved the vindictive god to pity. Alas ! 
the arrow could not be recalled. The wound 
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was mortal ; but the youth expiring felt no 
touch of pain. The multitude, in terror, 
raised a cry of grie^ and Niobe, as she sat 
exulting in her'palace, heard the unwelcome 
tidings. Wondering that the gods had 
dared so great a vengeance, she rushed forth 
into the midst of the lamenting crowd. 
How different was this Niobe from the pre- 
sumptuous queen, who late had driven the 
Theban matrons from Latona's altar, and, 
with haughty looks, had passed along the 
streets of the imperial city ! Now a forsaken 
mother, and pitied even by her enemies, she 
threw herself upon the bodies of her chil- 
dren, and sought by fond caresses to heal 
their wounds. Emboldened by misfortune, 
she raised her arms towards heaven, and 
defied the immortal gods. ^'Behold my 
sorrow and rejoice, O cruel Latona ! But I 
am still the conqueror, and more remains to 
me in my despair, than to thee in thy re- 
vengeful triumph." 
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The daughters of Niobe were standing 
around th^ biers of the departed youths, 
veiled in sable garments^ and with dis* 
bevelled hair. 

Apollo, resolved to punish the rene¥red 
offence and to subdue the impious queen 
seized again his deadly bow, and his anger 
winged the shaft. Niobe beheld her daugh- 
ters perish, one by one struck down by the 
arrows of the invisible god, and there re- 
mained alone a fair haired child, who clung 
in terror to her mother's robe, and vainly 
sought protection. 

Niobe, taking the child in her arms, en* 
deavoured to defend her, and raised to 
heaven a cry of sorrow in her behalf. 
^^ Spare me, O Latona, this my infant, my 
youngest bom ! Out of so many leave me 
one — this only one I ask." But while she 
thus entreated, the little one for whom she 
cried was slain. Childless she sat down 
amidst her fallen sons and daughters, and 
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by her woes was bardened into stone. The 
gently stirring breeze no longer waved her 
rigid hair. Her colourless features were 
unmoved, and her eyes lost all appearance 
of life. The mighty wind bore her to her 
native land, and fixed her in' an attitude of 
^ef upon the summit of a rock,* where she 
still weeps on, and from the cold marble do 
her tears unceasing fall. 

* Mount Sipylu in Boeotia. 



^t iokn ^am. 



There was once upon a time, a king of 
Boeotia who had a son and a ^ftughter, both 
very young, and their names were Phryxus 
and Helle. They lived very happily in his 
beautiful palace, and were often objects of 
envy to their less fortunate playmates. But 
Niephele their, fond mother died, and the 
king soon afterwards married Ino, a cruel 
lind haughty princess, and committed his 
little ones to her care. This wicked woman 
treated her step-children with harshness 
Und severity. She never bestowed upon 
ihem a look or word of tenderness, and 
even threatened to take away their lives. 
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One night they retired to rest, and as 
usual wept themselves to sleep. In a 
dream ihey beheld queen Nephele, their 
long-iost mother. She embraced them with 
affection, and said, " Alas 1 my children ! 
on the morrow the cruel Ino purposes to 
slay you, but the gods have devised a 
means for your escape." 

When the first rays of morning played 
upon the closed eyelids of the children, 
they awoke, talked to each other of the 
vision, and wondered what it meant. 

Hand in hand they descended the spacious 
staircase, and lo ! at the palace gate a ram 
appeared — its fleece of shining gold. Th^y 
stood to gaze, and a soft whisper told them 
that the animal was sent to bear them to i^ 
place of safety. The children mounted on 
its back, and it rose slowly in the air. Un- 
accustomed to their giddy seat, the little 
riders held firmly by the precious wool. 
The palace with its gardens lay beneath 
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them, and as thej journeyed onward, they 
could almost hear the hum of voices from 
the towns and cities of Boeotia. 

At length they reached the sea, and Helle 
trembled at the thundering noise, and rest- 
less motion of the waves. Her head grew 
dizzy, and her little hands no longer could 
retain their hold. She fell, and over her the 
waters closed unheeding. That sea, in 
after days, was called the Hellespont in 
memory of the child. 

Phryxus, borne onward, reached the dis- 
tant land of Colchis. There the Golden 
Bam, oppressed with toil, sank down upon 
the strand. In gratitude to Mercury, the 
god of travellers, Phryxus built an altar, 
and sacrificed his faithful guide. The 
fleece he suspended from a lofty tree, and 
there it long remained, an alluring bait to 
all adventurers. 



€\t ioM Jfltttt 



One day, the inhabitants of the ancient 
city of lolchos, in Thessaly, were surprised 
by the appearance m their streets, of a 
youth clothed in a leopard's skin, apd who, 
with hasty steps approached the palace of 
their king Pelias. In the countenance of 
this stranger there was something at once 
so striking, and so noble, that none yen- 
tured to oppose his progress, and the royal 
guards readily yielded him admittance. 

Pelias seated on a splendid throne, gave 

audience to his subjects, and around him^ 

' stood a crowd of attendants. Fearlessly the 
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youth advanced, and as he made his way 
through the spacious hall, the wondering 
spectators whispered to each other that no 
sandal bound his foot. The monarch too 
had noted the omission, and he was seized 
with dread. In byegone days an oracle had 
told him that he must beware of danger, 
when an unsandalled youth appeared before 
him. Trembling he accosted his imwel- 
come visitor, and demanded his name and 
lineage. 

" I am Jason, the son of your brother 
iEson," was the bold reply. " When I was 
an infant, in my mother's arms, you took by 
force and fraud the kingdom from my sire, . 
and until this moment you have worn the 
diadem in peace. My parents carried me 
in secret to the dwelling of the Centaur 
Chiron, for child as I was, you sought to 
slay me, lest I might become your foe. 
Reared by his fostering care, I have attained 
the age of manhood, and now come forth • 
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from mj concealment, to demand of you my 
just inheritance." 

When Jason ceased to speak, approving 
shouts rang through the hall of audience ; 
for the spectators, viewing his noble features, 
recalled to mind their ancient sovereign, and 
one and all espoused his cause. 

The tyrant shook with fear beneath his 
purple robes, but sought to evade the threat- 
ened danger, by flattering and insidious 
words. Jason, won by his caresses, was 
easily persuaded to forego his just resent- 
ment, and delay thus gained was an advan- 
tage to the treacherous usurper. 

" Know ye not," said he, *^ that in the 
distant land of Colchis, a fleece of shining 
gold is suspended from a tree ? Warriors 
and princes of every name have vainly 
sought to win the prize. Before I place 
upon your brow the crown of Thessaly, let 
me entreat you to bring home this treasure. 
•The way is fraught with danger, but diffi- 
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culties however great, may be surmounted 
by a spirit daring as your own.'* 

The words of Pelias kindled the enthu- 
siasm of the youthful hero. He declared 
that to himself alone should belong the 
honour of bringing back the golden fleece, 
and, if unsuccessful in the attempt, he would 
pever again appear in his native city of 
lolchos. 

A large vessel was constructed by order 
of the king. It was called the Argo, or 
swift sailing, and its mast of oak, taken 
from the sacred forests of Dodona, had the 
faculty of speech. Many brave warriors 
went on board with Jason, eager to share the 
honours and the perils of this famous ex- 
pedition. Huge Hercules appeared in all 
his strength, and Peleus father of the re- 
nowned Achilles. When all the prepara- 
tions were complete, libations of sweet wine 
were poured upon the waves, and Tiphys 
the skilful pilot gave the signal for depar- 
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ture. The nymphs of eveiy stream and 
fountain assembled on the summit of Mount 
Pelion^ to view the Argo launch into the 
deep ; and the gods looked from Olympus 
with approving eyes. 

The wife of Chiron accompanied her 
husband to the shore, carrying the infant 
Achilles in her arms, and she held him 
forward as the vessel passed, that Peleus 
might once more behold his little son. The 
rowers struck the waves to the music of 
Orpheus^ lyre, and the fishes, small and great, 
sprang upward, and followed in the track to 
listen to the song. But soon the winding 
shores of Greece were passed, and from 
Mount Pelion the Argo seemed a tiny speck 
in the far distant horizon. 

At the entrance of the Black Sea are two 
terrific rocks, exactly opposite each other, 
and the angry waves dash furiously be- 
tween. These clifis used in days of old to 
unite with a crashing noise, and after re- 

o 
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maiBing, for a few moments firmly locked, 
to open, and again retire. Full in the 
course of tbe Argo lay this dangerous 
strait, through which no vessel less swift 
than an arrow could pass in safety. When 
Jason and his companions reached tbe 
spot, and beheld the rage and foam of the 
billows, and heard the clamour of the open- 
ing and the closing rocks, they were filled 
with terror, and rested on their oars, not 
daring to proceed. Jason at length re- 
membered that Phineus, an old blind pro- 
phet of Apollo, had warned him of this 
fearful passage, and directed him to loose 
a dove, and watch her flight. If the bird 
sped through in safety, the Argo might 
boldly venture forward ; but if she appeared 
no more, the risk was too great to be in- 
curred. Jason faithfully obeyed the coun- 
sels of the aged seer. He loosed the dove, 
and with the rapidity of lightning she flew 
between the rocks. The crew remained in 
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breathless suspense, and every eye was 
strained to behold her. The cliffs ap- 
proached each other with a hideous din, and 
the bird was hidden from their view. Ano- 
ther moment, and she re-appeared on the 
opposite side of the straits, and shouts 
of exultation rent the air. Tiphys laid 
his hand upon the helm, and when the 
rocks again divided the gallant vessel 
rushed between. And now the danger was 
imminent, for adverse winds delayed the 
Argo, while in the midst of the strait. All 
must have perished, had not Minerva de- 
scended to their aid, and with her powerful 
though invisible hands, kept back the cliffs, 
and urged the vessel forward. It bounded 
over the angry waters, and reached once 
more the calm and open sea. 
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THE FIELD OF MARS. 
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^^ Jfielb 0f Pars. 



When the Argonauts arrived at Colchis, 
ihey determined to go to the palace of Sling 
i£etes, and to ask his permission to carry 
away the Golden Fleece. He receivefd 
them at first with kindness^ and ordered a 
feast to be spread for their refreshment. 
But when this was ended, and Jason made 
known the purport of his visit, the King 
was transported with rage. " Ye come not, 
presumptuous strangers," he cried, " to ob- 
tain possession of the Golden Fleece; but 
to wrest the sceptre from my hands." Jason 
tried to appease the angry monarch, and 
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assured him that the Argo for no hostile pur* 
pose ploughed the waves. ^O KiDg! indulge 
our wishes, and thy name shall be immortal 
throughout the land of Greece.'' The mind 
of the tyrant remained in doubt whether to 
slay the Argonauts with sudden Tioleno6| 
or to try their strength by hard and cruel 
labours. "Ye shall indeed," said he, "bear 
hoibe the Fleece of Gold, but I desire to 
prove the might and prowess of your most 
daring hero. Upon the Field of Mars I 
tame two raging bulls ; fire darts from their 
nostrils, and with brazen hoofs they paw 
the ground. I plough four acres with these 
furious steers, and in the furrows fling dra- 
gon's teeth instead of grain. These teeth 
bring forth a harvest of armed warriors, that 
menace all around with hostile fiiry. One 
by one they fall beneath my spear, and my 
daily task is ended. Which of your num- 
ber dare achieve this famous exploit ? On 
no other terms will I accede to your de- 
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mand.^' All sat in silence, and with down- 
cast eyes. Jason arose, and declared his 
readiness to undertake the dangerous labour, 
even should death, the last of ills, befall 
him. ^^ O stranger ! thou hast dared a task 
of peril," replied the king, "and woe to 
thee, if thou dost fly or tremble when the 
armed warriors spring forth.'* 

As Jason quitted the palace, his noble 
form and manly grace attracted the notice 
of Medea, the beautiful daughter of King 
^etes< She trembled for his coming fate, 
well knowing that success was hopeless in 
so desperate an encounter; and she wept 
for the brave youth as though he had already 
perished. Medea was a sorceress, and in 
her casket lay a drug of wondrous power, 
capable of rendering invulnerable whoever 
should anoint himself with it. The remem- 
brance of this unguent soothed her grief, 
and she hastened to the temple of Diana, 
whither Jason had repaired to implore the 
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assistanoe of the goddess. Medea bestowed 
the precious gift upon him, and added di- 
rections for its use. She also bade him 
fling a stone amid the armed host By 
means of her enchantments, it should cause 
them to attack each other with deadly zagOi 
and thus ensure his safely. 

When the sun arose upon the Field of 
Mars, it was already crowded with specta- 
tors, eager to behold the wonders of the day. 
iEetes was arrayed in dazzling armour. A 
golden helmet graced his head. His left 
hand grasped his shield, and in his right he 
held a mighty spear, which no one beside, 
save Hercules, could wield. Jason stood 
unmoved, amid his brave companions, ex- 
ulting in his own resistless might The 
brazen yoke, and huge ploughshare, lay 
within his view, and in his hand he bore a 
polished helmet, containing the dragon^s 
teeth. All was now ready for the mortal 
conflict The hero stalked along the ground. 
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coyermg himself with his shield. Suddenly 
the furious bulls, breathing forth flames, 
rushed from their stalls, and clouds of 
smoke diffused themselves around. With 
levelled horns, and with terrific roar, they 
attacked the youth, but Medea's charm pre- 
vailed, and he sustained the shock unin- 
jured. Seizing them by the horns, he drag- 
ged them struggling to the plough. With 
intrepid hand he maintained his hold, and 
firmly braced the yoke about their necks ; 
then with his javelin urged them on, and 
directed the plough vrith unerring skill. 
The toiling monsters roared in fruitless 
anger, but Jason, unheeding, cast the dra- 
gon's teeth into the frirrows, and pursued 
his task until the sun declined, and the cool 
breath of evening fanned his brow. Four 
acres lay upturned, and from the yoke he 
freed the bulls, and drove them terrified 
across the plain. 

But now a sound was heard beneath the 
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ground, that told of war and battle. An 
armed giant sprang from every furrow, and 
helms, and shields, and lances, rose like 
bearded com. Then Jason, in obedience 
to the directions of Medea, flung into their 
midst a massive stone. He hurled it with 
ease, although four men could scarcely have 
sustained its weight. It fell with thunder- 
ing noise, and instantly the giant warriors 
were seized with frenzy. They turned their 
arms against each other, and soon all lay 
upon the ground, like oaks or mountain 
pines uprooted by a storm. Jason, with his 
bright falchion, rushed amongst them. Some 
had struggled into life again, and some had 
even risen from the soil, and were preparing 
to renew the fight. They fell beneath the 
hero's sword, until not one remained, -^etes 
beheld the slaughtered host, and in rage 
and despair he sought again the city, brood- 
ing plans of vengeance. 



JASON AND THE DRAGON. 



^wm mit i\t ^ragon. 



Medea remained within her chamber, 
trembling at her own deed. The fiiry of her 
father rose before her like a terrible vision. 
She dreaded lest her secret was betrayed, 
and resolved at once to entreat the protec- 
tion of the brave chief, whose life she had 
preserved. She placed in her bosom the 
magic casket. Bolts and bars flew open at 
her touch, and she bade farewell for ever to 
her royal home. Fires were gleaming on 
the shore, in honour of Jason's victoiy. 
These guided the princess by their light, 
until she reached the spot where lay the 
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Argo. Falling at the feet of Jason, she 
implored him to escape. ^^The king will 
pursue thee on the morrow in his swift cha- 
riot, and no hope remains, save upon the 
deep. A fierce dragon guards the golden 
fleece, and ever watches at the foot of the 
gigantic tree. I have a charm borrowed from 
the drowsy Morpheus, that can lull him to 
repose, and the treasure will be yours.** 

And now the mom appeared, and streaked 
the horizon with rosy red. The impatient hun- 
ters called forth their dogs to renew the chase, 
and dewdrops sparkled on the grass. Jason 
and his royal guide entered the sacred grove, 
and from afar beheld the giant tree, with its 
wide-spreading arms. Between its branches 
the wondrous fleece was fixed, and illumined 
by the rising sun, it shone like to a golden 
cloud. The watchfiil dragon lay extended 
on the ground. His eyeballs were like flames, 
and his hissing echoed to the distant shores. 
He slowly advanced to meet the youth, and 
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his scaly folds shone like fire. Medea raised 
her hands, and let fall her shining hair. She 
stood boldly in the dragon's path, and with 
her lips invoked the god of sleep. 

'^ I bid thee haste, O mighty Sleep, and 
rush upon this serpent's soul. I have stilled 
full oft the surging seas with thy oblivious 
dews. I call thee now, and bid thee come, 
like to thy brother Death." Unable to resist 
the influence of Medea's voice, the dragon 
lay entranced upon the ground, tranquil as 
the sea when not a wave is heard to lash 
the shore, or break the placid silence. Yet, 
still he feared to rest, and raiseid his head, 
and opened his tremendous jaws. Medea 
plucked a branch of juniper, and bathed it 
in the dews of Lethe. She waved it before 
the monster's eyes, and it difiused narcotic 
vapour. 

The dragon sank into a deep slumber, 
and lay unmoved and harmless as the dead. 
Jason planted his foot upon its back, and 
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climbed the loft^ tree. Belactantly lihe 
branch gave up its treasare, and he exnltiiig 
grasped the prize. Amplj did it repay the 
hero's toil. Its vast size, and the radiance 
that streamed firom its metallic locksy excited 
his wonder and admiration. The path 
seemed gilded as he strode along, and the 
weighty mass, descending from his shoulders, 
swept the ground. 

Emerging from the wood, ihey safely 
reached the Argo, where the warrior crew 
most anxiously awaited their return. Jason 
led Medea on board ; the rowers seized their 
oars, and the vessel darted before the wind, 
into the boundless ocean. 



ORPHEUS AND HIS LYRE. 
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#rg|etts ixriii |is f jrt. 



In a meadow filled with fragrant flowers, 
and soft with tender springing grass, sported 
the fair Eurydice, the bride of Orpheus. 
The nuptial feast had been ill-omened. No 
auspicious word or joyful look had been 
vouchsafed, and Hymen's torch, in place of 
waving flames, emitted only smoke and hiss- 
ing vapour. A dark catastrophe succeeded, 
for the delicate foot of Eurydice aroused a 
venomous serpent, and the reptile's sting was 
mortal. 

The young wife called her husband with 
piteous shrieks, and the attendants crowded 
round, vainly offering assistance. Like a 
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flower too rudely gathered, whose petals 
droop and languish, so faded Eurydice at 
this harsh summons to the shades below. 

Orpheus, distracted with grief, sought 
consolation from his lyre, the divine gift of 
Apollo, and bewailed her death in strains so 
pathetic, that savage beasts wept from be- 
neath their shaggy eyebrows tears of min- 
gled tenderness and pity. The hills and 
valleys became vocal with the name of the 
lost Eurydice, and rivers, streams, and 
fountains, babbled in their course the sweet 
and pensive memories of the dead. 

Unable longer to endure her absence^ 
Orpheus descended to the gate of Hades, 
where the terrible Styx rolls its forbidding 
waters. Appealing to the dread rulers of 
that immeasurable land, he implored, by 
mighty Chaos, that the thread of life, too 
quickly severed, might be renewed, and 
Eurydice restored to his embrace. The 
passionless phantoms, attracted by his har- 
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monious strains, gathered round the bard, 
and even the relentless Furies were softened 
to tears. Pluto himself yielded to an in- 
fluence so irresistible, and bade Eurydice 
accompany her husband to the regions of 
light and day. 

One condition alone was annexed to this 
welcome mandate. Orpheus was warned 
lest, in a transport of affection, he should 
look upon the face of his recovered bride, 
ere she had passed the awful bounds of 
Tartarus. One such glance, and death re- 
claimed his prey. 

Orpheus readily promised compliance, 
and the happy pair set out on their momen- 
tous journey. Step by step Eurydice fol- 
lowed him in silence up the toilsome ascent, 
until, from afar, the busy din of earth fell 
upon her ear, and streaks of distant light 
became faintly visible. Orpheus trembled 
lest fatigue should overcome his dear and 
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cherished companion. He listened with 
anxiety to her faltering steps, and, no longer 
able to restrain his fears, turned round to 
assure himself of her presence and safety. 
The moment was fatal. Eurydice, sinking 
a second time into the arms of Death, 
struggled in vain to grasp her husband. 
Thin air alone met her embrace, and with a 
sad farewell unfinished on her lips, she dis- 
appeared for ever. 

Orpheus, amazed at the greatness of his 
calamity, entreated Charon to ferry him over 
the dark and silent river, that he might re- 
gain his beloved Eurydice. With a stem 
refusal he was driven away, but for seven 
long days he lingered on the bank, tears 
and lamentations his only sustenance. 

When his grief had in some measure 
subsided, Orpheus retired to a grassy hill, 
where no tree afforded shelter from the 
scorching sun. A grove, planted by no hu- 
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man hands, arose on every side, and within 
its shade wild beasts and birds assembled 
to hear the music of his lyre. 

His song was of the gentle Hyacinthus, 
the favourite and companion of Apollo. 
One day, Hyacinthus played with his celes- 
tial friend, and the brazen quoit, hurled by 
the mighty arm of the god, rose high above 
the clouds. As it descended, Hyacinthus 
hastened to seize the pondrous mass, but 
it rebounded from the earth and struck him 
a fatal blow. 

Apollo sustained the dying youth, bore 
up his sinking limbs, and vainly thought 
to staunch the mortal wound with herbs. 
At last Hyacinthus fell to the ground, like 
some fair lily broken from its stem, and 
Apollo, lamenting deeply, said, " O hap- 
less youth, I have caused thy death! yet 
as a sweet and fragrant flower shalt thou 
dwell with me for ever, and the inscription 
on thy leaves proclaim my sorrow." As he 
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qnlae^ Ae blood Ant AadiKd dbe grass had 
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Whfle OffdieaB was anging to his lyre, 
and tlms begnOed his gne^ and mored to 
Sfmpadij die rocks and sarage beasts, 
there soddenlj appeared npon die bill a 
band of forioos women. His music was 
hushed amid die clamonr of dieir cries, and, 
unable to resist their frenzy, he was over- 
powered, and slain. His life was breathed 
into the plaintive winds ; and the mournful 
birds, the beasts, the rocks, and fountains, 
bewailed his cruel fate. Trees shed their 
leaves in sorrow, and rivers swelled with 
their own sad tears. The spirit of the bard, 
escaping from its mortal dwelling, sought 
her whose absence he had wept so long, 
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and once more enfolding her in his arms, 
he gazed with transport, and without a fear, 
upon his own Eurydiee ! 



THE END. 
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